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A  u  th  or' s  Note 


T 

r  he  committee  charged  with  making  suitable  arrangements  for 
JL  commemorating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  decided  to  have  the 
occasion  marked  by  the  publication  of  a  memorial  booklet  which 
would  give  not  only  a  record  of  the  growth  of  the  Institution ,  its 
activities  and  its  service  to  the  community ,  and  of  the  men  who 
have  guided  its  affairs ,  but  also  would  point  out  the  salient  fea' 
tures  in  the  development  of  the  city  itself  in  which  it  has  its  home. 
It  honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  prepare  such  a  booklet,  and  it 
is  at  the  request  of  this  committee  that  this  “ note ”  is  here  inserted. 
The  wor\  of  making  this  compilation  has  been  a  pleasant  one. 
Whatever  historical  sources  are  available  have  been  consulted  in 
the  endeavor  to  ma\e  the  information  here  supplied  reliable.  They 
extend  from  the  indispensable  History  of  Northampton  by 
James  Russell  Trumbull  to  the  highly  informative  files  of  the 
Hampshire  Gazette  and  the  records  of  the  Northampton  Insti' 
tution  for  Savings,  and  to  all  of  them  the  compiler  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness.  It  may  well  be  that  errors  have  crept  in  and 
thus  far  have  escaped  detection,  or  that  no  mention  has  been  made 
of  events  and  developments  that  should  have  been  recorded;  for 
these  defects  he  must  assume  responsibility.  The  illustrative  ma' 
terial  also  has  been  gathered  from  various  sources;  not  a  few  of 
the  cuts  have  been  made  from  originals  preserved  in  the  Forbes 
Library,  which  the  librarian,  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  has  \indly 
permitted  us  to  reproduce.  I  wish  to  ma\e  special  and  grate  fid 
acknowledgment  of  generous  help  received  from  Mrs.  Mildred  O. 
Byrne  in  gathering  together  useful  material,  and  of  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  and  advice  given  by  President  Edward  T.  Heaphy,  Vice' 
President  Walter  L.  Stevens,  and  Treasurer  Ralph  E.  Harlow  of 
the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings. 


Ernst  H.  Mensel 


Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
September  1,  1942 
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FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS 


TO  THE 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 


I 


From  the  Beginnings  to  the  Revolutionary  War 

“The  Paradise  of  America”,  the  charming  singer  from 
Sweden,  Jenny  Lind,  called  this  old  town;  “a  lovely,  elm-shaded 
city,  the  frontispiece  of  the  book  of  beauty  which  nature  opens 
wide  in  the  Connecticut  Valley”,  so  Baedeker,  usually  only 
descriptive  and  coldly  statistical  but  unable  to  repress  admiration 
when  including  Northampton  in  its  guide  through  the  United 
States.  J.  G.  Holland,  for  many  years  associate  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  and  editor  of  Scribner's  Monthly  for 
eleven  years,  says,  “Queen  Village  of  the  meads,  Northampton 
sits  and  rules  her  pleasant  realm”;  and  Massachusetts’  son,  Charles 
Sumner,  when  standing  on  Mt.  Holyoke,  August  12,  1847,  and 
looking  down  on  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  meadows  of 
Northampton,  is  reported  to  have  uttered  his  admiration  in  this 
fashion:  “I  have  been  all  over  England,  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  I  have  passed  up  and  down  the  Rhine,  have  ascended 
Mt.  Blanc,  and  stood  on  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  but  have  never 
seen  anything  so  surpassingly  lovely  as  this”. 

In  age,  Northampton  ranks  with  the  oldest  cities  and  towns 
in  this  Republic,  and  it  is  a  long  step  from  the  time  when  this 
community  was  founded  to  the  time  when  these  words  of  ad' 
miration  were  uttered.  History  had  been  in  the  making  for  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred  years,  civilization  had  marched  onward,  there  had 
been  great  material  and  cultural  advancement,  and  industries  and 
institutions  had  come  into  being,  witnessing  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  town.  Great  men  had  made  their  mark  in  the  re 
ligious,  intellectual,  political  life  of  their  time,  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  and  in  the  state  and  nation.  It  is  a  rewarding  pleas¬ 
ure  to  take  a  glimpse  of  these  momentous  years  that  precede  the 
founding  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  of  whose 
history  and  achievement  this  modest  booklet  is  to  give  a  brief 
account,  a  history  that  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  town 
itself  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  bit  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  great  wilderness.  Hartford, 
Weathersfield,  Windsor,  Springfield,  the  latter  in  1636,  had  be- 


gun  their  existence;  unclaimed  and  uninhabited  by  white  men 
were  the  regions  westward.  Unending  forests  covered  the  land, 
through  which  ran  narrow  Indian  trails  and  which  abounded  in 
game  and  wild  beasts.  But  the  wide  meadows  along  the  river, 
with  fertile  soil  that  would  repay  honest  labor,  an  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  river,  a  plenty  of  timber  for  building  purposes  and  of 
wood  for  fuel,  lovely  mountains  round  about,  made  it  a  delectable 
spot  for  human  habitation. 

Springfield  practically  comprised  the  whole  inhabited  portion 
of  Western  Massachusetts  until  the  frontiers  were  pushed  for' 
ward  to  Northampton.  The  pioneering  spirit  was  in  the  blood  of 
men,  the  regions  beyond  appeared  alluring,  and  already  a  year  be' 
fore  the  actual  settlement,  two  groups,  one  of  twentyTour  resi' 
dents  of  Connecticut,  and  another,  consisting  of  John  Pynchon, 
Eliz,ur  Holyoke  and  Samuel  Chapin  of  Springfield,  had  petitioned 
the  General  Court  for  permission  to  plant,  possess  and  inhabit 
“Nonotuck”.  Permission  was  granted  and  the  General  Court  com' 
missioned  the  petitioners  from  Springfield  to  establish  the  bourn 
daries  of  the  proposed  settlement  and  arrange  for  the  erection  of 
the  plantation.  For  a  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum  and  ten  coats, 
John  Pynchon  bought  the  land  from  the  Nonotuck  Indians  on  the 
twenty'fourth  of  September,  1653.  The  territory  thus  acquired 
he  made  over  by  deed,  dated  January  16,  1662,  “Unto  the  present 
Inhabitants  of  Northampton,  to  them  and  to  their  successors  and 
heires  forever”.  Its  boundaries  extended  from  the  Hadley  Falls, 
on  the  west  of  the  river,  to  the  southern  line  of  Hatfield,  and  west' 
ward  nine  miles  into  the  woods,  and  included  what  became  the 
towns  of  Northampton,  Southampton,  Easthampton  and  West' 
hampton  and  parts  of  Hatfield  and  Montgomery.  The  Indians 
called  this  district  “Nonotuck”,  which  means  “The  midst  of  the 
River”,  probably  because  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  river  that 
almost  seems  to  encircle  the  meadows.  The  picturesque  name  was 
not  retained  by  the  settlers,  but  because  some  of  the  planters  of 
the  new  place  came  from  Northampton,  England,  it  is  probable 
that  this  name  was  chosen  in  one  of  the  early  town  meetings  as 
the  legal  designation. 

Early  in  1654,  perhaps  in  May,  the  first  settlers  began  to  ar' 
rive.  They  began  to  select  their  home  lots  and  construct  their 
first  dwellings.  Several  of  them  were  of  the  number  that  had 
presented  the  petition  to  the  General  Court  the  year  before,  others 
had  joined  them  and  came  with  them  and  after  them.  Meeting 
House  Hill,  that  section  of  Main  Street  now  known  as  the  area 
between  King  and  Center  Streets,  became  the  central  point  of  the 


new  settlement  and  not  far  from  it  the  first  houses  were  built. 
One  of  these,  that  of  Cornet  Joseph  Parsons,  erected  1658  on 
Bridge  Street,  still  stands,  the  oldest  house  in  Northampton,  and 
by  deed  of  gift  from  the  descendants  of  the  original  owner,  has 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Northampton  Historical  Society. 
Indians  were  still  in  the  land,  some  peaceably  inclined,  others  not. 
Although  the  Pequot  War  had  inspired  a  healthy  respect  for  the 


THE  HOME  OF  CORNET  JOSEPH  PARSONS 


power  of  the  British,  prudence  counselled  protection  against  In- 
dian  outbreaks  and  later  events  proved  that  such  measures  were 
necessary  in  the  early  years.  There  were  sporadic  attacks  in 
1675,  when  in  September,  two  men  were  shot  and  scalped  by  In- 
dians  in  “Paradise”,  and  in  October,  other  men  were  attacked  in 
the  Pynchon  Meadow  and  houses  and  barns  were  burned  on 
South  Street.  Twenty-nine  years  later,  the  great  massacre  at  Pas- 
commuck  occurred  in  which  about  thirty-seven  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet  were  taken  captive  and  nearly  all  of  them  slain  by  the  In¬ 
dians  as  the  latter  were  pursued  by  Captain  John  Taylor  and  a 
troop  of  horsemen.  As  early  as  1675  palisades  were  erected  around 
the  meeting  house  and  around  the  most  thickly  settled  part  of  the 
town,  but  March  13,  1676,  some  500  Indians  broke  into  these, 
burned  some  houses,  and  killed  four  settlers  and  a  girl.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  precautions  were  continued  against  such  out¬ 
breaks.  Agricultural  pursuits  were  first  limited  to  portions  of  the 


meadows  not  far  from  home,  and  the  clearing  of  forests  was  ever 
attended  with  danger;  hardships  there  were  many,  but  they  did 
not  daunt  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers.  They  had  come  to  hew  for 
themselves  a  new  existence  out  of  the  wilderness  and  gain  eco' 
nomic  independence,  if  not  more  than  merely  a  competence.  One 
can  imagine  the  appearance  of  the  town  in  those  far  off  days,  the 
home  lots  being  selected  where  houses  could  be  erected  with  the 
least  of  preparatory  work,  and  both  sides  of  Bartlett  Lane,  now 
Pleasant  Street,  seem  to  have  been  best  adapted  for  this.  In  Had' 
ley  the  first  highways  were  laid  out  before  the  home  lots  of  the 
settlers  were  apportioned;  not  so  in  Northampton.  Footpaths 
ran  from  one  house  to  another  and  in  the  present  day,  the  streets, 
in  their  seemingly  haphazard  course,  bear  testimony  to  the  man' 
ner  in  which  they  came  into  being.  For  contact  with  the  outer 
world  there  was  the  “common  cartway  as  we  go  to  Windsor”, 
entered  probably  by  what  is  now  West  Street,  and  travel  was  by 
rudely  constructed  wagons  and  oxcarts.  Before  this  time  only 
horse  paths  seem  to  have  entered  the  town  from  the  South  and 
from  Hadley. 

Subsistence  for  man  and  beast  had  to  be  wrested  from  the  soil, 
wearing  material  was  largely  manufactured  at  home,  game  and 
fish  were  brought  from  forest  and  river;  the  pioneers  were  self' 
sufficient  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  was  extensive  fur  trading 
with  the  Indians  and  trapping  was  engaged  in  also  by  the  settlers 
themselves,  and  gradually  certain  needs  began  to  be  supplied  by 
traders  and  artisans,  thus,  a  tannery  was  established  by  John 
Strong  in  1660.  An  old  Northampton  account  book,  previous 
to  1760,  lists  nails  and  the  like  for  building  purooses  as  being 
brought  in  in  great  quantities,  and  this  may  well  have  happened 
in  the  earlier  days  also. 

The  religious  spirit  was  strongly  developed  among  the  early 
settlers  and  continued  to  be  a  dominant  factor  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  concern  of  the  newcomers  was 
the  erection  of  a  meeting  house,  which,  however,  was  used  also 
for  town  meetings  and  as  a  school  house.  It  stood  on  the  south' 
east  corner  of  the  present  courthouse  yard,  was  built  of  “Sawen 
Timber”,  better  therefore  than  the  log  houses  of  the  people;  it 
was  twenty'six  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  high, 
had  one  doorway,  two  windows,  one  or  more  chimneys,  a  thatch 
roof,  and  probably  had  only  benches  instead  of  pews,  and  here  the 
Reverend  Eliaz,er  Mather  “ministered  unto  the  inhabitants  in  the 
things  of  God.”  The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Northampton 
was  regularly  established  April  18,  1661,  and  a  covenant  was 


adopted  which  is  still,  to  a  large  extent,  in  use  in  the  First  Church. 
The  second  meeting  house  was  decided  on  in  1661  but  was 
probably  in  process  of  construction  for  several  years.  It  was 
forty-two  feet  square,  had  a  turret  but  no  bell,  and  must  have 
stood  somewhat  west  of  the  first  meeting  house,  also  on  Meeting 
House  Hill.  Its  cost  seems  to  have  amounted  to  <£1  15.08.09, 
this  being  the  “Rate”  for  it  committed  to  the  town  constable  in 
February  1663  and  1664.  The  seating  of  the  parishioners  in  this 
meeting  house  was  a  delicate  matter,  the  committee  in  charge  being 
instructed  to  determine  it  on  the  basis  of  “age,  estate,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  only  respecting  commissioned  officers  and  impartiality”, 
and  the  pews  were  to  be  paid  for  by  their  holders.  For  the  third 
meeting  house  in  1737,  the  seating  committee  was  “instructed 
first  to  have  respect  principally  to  men’s  estate;  second  to  have 
regard  to  men’s  age;  third  that  some  regard  and  respect  be  had 
to  men’s  influence,  but  in  a  lesser  degree;”  in  1707  instructions 
to  this  committee  were:  “First:  to  have  some  regard  to  persons'  age. 
Second:  to  estate.  Third:  to  have  some  regard  to  men’s 
usefulness”. 

With  the  second  meeting  house  is  connected  the  fame  of  the 
Reverend  Solomon  Stoddard,  the  second  minister  of  the  town, 
who  preached  for  fifty-seven  years  and  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  divines  of  his  day.  He  made  the  church  of 
Northampton  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  the  superstitious  belief  in 
witchcraft  prevalent  in  New  England  at  that  time  reared  its  head 
in  Northampton  also.  Mary  Parsons,  wife  of  Cornet  Joseph 
Parsons,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  prominent  in  the  community, 
was  accused  not  only  of  having  caused  the  loss  of  cows,  oxen  and 
swine,  but  also  the  death  of  a  human  being,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Bartlett.  Spite  and  jealousy  against  a  person  of  resolute  and 
frankly  independent  mind,  always  ready  to  express  her  opinions, 
started  the  gossip  that  culminated  in  the  memorable  trial.  Mary 
Parsons  conducted  her  own  defense  and  was  completely 
exonerated. 

Two  years  before  the  death  of  the  Reverend  Solomon  Stod¬ 
dard,  which  occurred  in  1729,  his  grandson,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
had  become  his  colleague  and  now  became  the  third,  and  the  most 
renowned,  settled  minister.  His  fame  as  “the  greatest  theologian 
of  modern  times”  and  the  outstanding  metaphysician  may  not 
have  been  acquired  until  he  had  written  his  great  treatises  on  the 
“Freedom  of  the  Will”,  “Original  Sin”,  and  “The  History  of  Re- 


demptiorf,  but  already  in  Northampton  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
a  preacher  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  eloquence,  with  an  intensity 
of  spirit,  energy  and  moral  enthusiasm,  whose  power  became  evh 
dent  in  the  revival  of  1735  and  the  Great  Awakening  in  1740  to 
1742.  From  1727  to  1750  he  presided  over  the  church  in  North' 
ampton  and  by  his  intellectual  eminence  and  pulpit  power  made 
the  church  the  most  influential,  as  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest,  outside  of  Boston.  The  controversy  over  personal  re' 
ligious  experience  for  full  communion  led  to  his  dismissal  and  the 
next  seven  years  he  spent  in  Stockbridge  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  until  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  Uni' 
versity.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there  when  he  died,  March  22, 
1758,  a  victim  of  smallpox.  Jonathan  Edwards  had  eleven 
children,  and  hardly  a  family  can  be  found  whose  achievements 
can  equal  those  of  his. 

The  third  meeting  house,  seventy  feet  in  length,  forty'six  in 
width,  the  first  to  have  a  steeple,  was  decided  upon  in  1735  and 


ARTIST’S  CONCEPTION  OF  NORTHAMPTON  ABOUT  1786 

completed  in  1737.  Men  and  women  were  still  seated  on  different 
sides,  the  males  at  the  south  end  and  the  females  at  the  north  end, 
even  men  and  wives  apart,  and  the  manner  of  seating  was  as  has 
been  described.  For  seventy 'five  years  this  meeting  house  contin' 
ued  in  use  until  it  was  torn  down  in  1813,  and  here  preached  three 
distinguished  men:  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Rev.  John  Hooker, 
to  whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
town,  and  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  whose  official  connection  with 
the  church  covered  fifty'six  years,  from  1778  to  1834. 


In  this  period  from  the  beginnings  to  the  Revolutionary  Days, 
a  number  of  improvements  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  com¬ 
munity  were  made.  Among  the  early  arrivals  up  to  1660  were 
skilled  artisans,  a  millwright  (Robert  Hayward),  tanners,  carp¬ 
enters,  a  shoemaker  (John  Lyman),  a  mason  (Thomas  Bascom),  a 
blacksmith  (Medad  Pomeroy)  and  a  cooper  (Jonathan  Hunt). 
These  plied  their  trade  when  home  production  did  not  suffice.  As 


Loudville  Lead  Mine  property  on  road  from  Loudville  to  Southampton.  Building  at 
left  is  one  of  the  many  buildings  put  up  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 


early  as  1658,  the  first  brickyard  came  into  being  on  King  Street 
brook;  and  a  gristmill  in  the  same  year.  A  few  years  later  the 
first  bridge  was  built  across  the  Mill  River.  Lead  was  discovered 
in  Loudville  in  1678,  by  Robt.  Lyman,  a  hunter,  creating  great 
excitement  and  raising  high  hopes  of  prosperity  which  were  not 
fulfilled.  The  mine  was  worked  intermittently,  and  among  those 
interested  in  it  was  Ethan  Allen.  It  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  companies  and  finally,  in  1868,  was  advertised  for  sale 
by  the  tax  collector. 

In  1658  court  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  Northampton  and 
regular  sessions  began  in  1661,  but  the  first  court  house  was  not 
built  until  1737,  and  it  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  church. 
The  first  jail  was  built  in  1707,  standing  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  South  Streets.  It  was  sold  in  1760  and  the  town  was  with¬ 
out  one  for  twelve  years.  In  1773  a  new  jail  was  built  of  logs 
on  Pleasant  Street,  replaced  in  1801  by  one  built  of  stone  on  the 


same  site  and  serving  as  the  town  lockup  until  1853,  when  the 
present  jail  or  house  of  correction  was  completed.  To  facilitate 
traffic  with  the  newly  erected  town  of  Hadley  a  ferry  service 
was  provided  in  1661.  This  ferry,  begun  by  Joseph  Kellogg, 
later  became  known  as  “Goodman’s  Ferry”  and  connected  the 
lower  end  of  Front  Street  with  “Old  Rainbow”.  What  is  now 
known  as  “Shop  Row”  had  its  beginnings  in  1769,  when  Ebenez,er 
Hunt  started  his  apothecary  shop.  Other  business  concerns  be' 
came  established  in  this  neighborhood  before  long;  the  goldsmith 
shop  of  Sam  Stiles  in  1785  and  the  first  bookstore  in  town,  found¬ 
ed  by  Simeon  Butler,  in  1797.  All  three  have  continued  opera¬ 
tions  along  the  old  lines. 

If  this  were  a  history  instead  of  a  brief  sketch  of  Northampton, 
the  roster  of  eminent  men,  identified  with  its  interests  from  the 
first,  would  be  a  long  one.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  in 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  that  could  show  as  great  a  percent¬ 
age  of  strong  and  influential  men  who  helped  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  their  immediate  neighborhood  and  the  country  at  large  by  their 
own  dominant  personalities  and  by  the  preponderate  influence  of 
their  descendants.  Among  the  leading  members  of  the  first  com¬ 
munity  was  Lieutenant  William  Clark,  1609-1690,  an  original 
petitioner  and  “planter”,  lieutenant  of  the  “Train  Band”  in 
Northampton,  one  of  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,  selectman,  a 
member  of  many  town  committees,  also  of  the  lead  mining  com¬ 
pany,  a  person  empowered  to  “join  in  marriages”,  and  one  bearing 
a  conspicuous  part  in  town  affairs.  Northampton’s  historian, 
James  Russell  Trumbull,  calls  him  “a  pioneer  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word”,  “one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  promoters  of  our 
plantation”.  Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he  left  a  large  family, 
his  descendants  in  1787  numbering  1145.  His  travelling  compan¬ 
ion  on  the  same  ship  from  England  and  his  friend  was  John  Strong, 
the  founder  of  the  large  Strong  family  that,  in  1882,  numbered  no 
fewer  than  28,807  descendants.  Town  and  church  records  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  life  of  the  town 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  religious  worship,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  school,  in  everything  that  meant  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
He  came  from  England  in  1630,  had  had  a  part  in  the  planting  of 
Dorchester,  Hingham  and  Taunton  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  before  he  settled  in  Northampton  and 
everywhere  had  given  the  best  he  had  for  the  progress  of  his  com¬ 
munity.  In  Northampton  he  carried  on  a  tannery  and  for  this 
business  the  town  granted  him  a  quarter  acre  of  land.  Men  came 
to  him  in  their  troubles  and  sought  his  counsel  for  “his  general 


intelligence”  and  the  unassailable  dependability  and  righteousness 
of  his  private  life.  For  him  the  position  of  Ruling  Elder  was  estab' 
lished  in  the  church,  which  brought  him  next  to  the  minister  in 
influence  and  standing  in  the  town.  That  his  descendants  com 
tinued  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
subsequent  history  shows. 


FROM  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS 


TO  THE 


FOUNDING  OF  THE 


NORTHAMPTON  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 


II 


From  Revolutionary  Days  to  the  Founding  of  the 
Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 

The  coming  of  the  Revolution  forms  a  convenient  starting 
point  for  another  chapter  in  Northampton’s  history.  The  Stamp 
Act  passed  by  the  British  Parliament  in  1765  aroused  such  vigor¬ 
ous  opposition  in  the  colonies  that  it  was  repealed  the  following 
year.  Obnoxious  and  oppressive  laws  like  that  authorising 
revenue  officers  to  search  homes  for  goods  suspected  of  being 
smuggled  in,  the  tax  on  sugar  and  on  glass,  paper,  painters’  colors 
and  tea,  fanned  the  agitation  against  legislation  of  Parliament.  As 
early  as  1766,  Major  Hawley  representative  from  Northampton, 
declared  in  Boston:  “The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  no 
right  to  legislate  for  us’’.  And  in  1772,  when  by  royal  decree 
the  salary  of  the  Governor  was  to  be  paid  by  the  King,  Joseph 
Hawley  branded  this  as  an  “infraction  upon  the  rights  granted 
the  inhabitants  by  the  royal  charter.’’  But  Northampton  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  somewhat  lukewarm  in  support  of  the  move¬ 
ment  against  British  oppression  and  this  in  spite  of  the  outspoken 
opposition  of  some  of  its  sons.  But  when  more  oppressive  meas¬ 
ures  were  promulgated,  when  the  power  to  appoint  judges  and 
sheriffs  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  there  was  a 
popular  uprising  against  this  abrogation  of  the  charter  and 
Northampton  also  fell  in  line.  Conventions,  called  Congresses, 
were  held  in  different  places  to  sublimate  public  opinion,  one  in 
Northampton,  November  21,  1774,  which  brought  in  a  series  of 
resolutions,  approved  a  week  later  by  the  town,  the  ninth  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  “That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns  and 
districts  within  this  county . use  the  utmost  diligence,  forth¬ 

with,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  military  art,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  and  direction  of  such  persons  as  they  shall  choose,  and  that 
they  will  furnish  themselves  with  the  full  lawful  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  good  effective  arms,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  that 
purpose.’’  Ebeneser  Hunt,  Jr.  was  the  clerk  of  this  meeting. 
Both  Major  Joseph  Hawley  and  Seth  Pomeroy  were  representa¬ 
tives  from  Northampton  to  the  first  and  second  Provincial  Con¬ 
gresses  and  were  active  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Colony. 
Major  Hawley  was  also  a  member  of  the  third,  and  active  in 


arousing  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  burst  into  a  bright  flame 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  At  least  one  man  of  Northampton 
was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  General  Seth  Pomeroy. 
Worn  out  with  his  many  duties  he  had  come  home  for  a  short 
rest,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  from  General  Putnam  of  the  movement  upon  Charlestown 
Heights,  he  was  on  horse  again  and  twice  changing  his  mount, 
rode  through  the  night  and  took  valiant  part  in  the  battle,  setting 
an  example  of  personal  heroism  that  was  unsurpassed.  General 
Washington  himself  asked  him  to  take  a  command  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army.  He  accepted,  set  out  from  Northampton  to  fol¬ 
low  his  regiment  January  15,  1777,  but  fell  a  victim  to  pleurisy, 
February  of  the  same  year.  Trumbull  says  of  him:  “Thus  ended 
the  career  of  one  of  Northampton’s  strongest  patriots  and  ablest 
soldiers.  He  fought  in  three  different  wars,  earning  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation  for  skill,  courage,  and  at  last  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country 
cheerfully  and  with  honor.’’ 

Many  there  were  in  those  days  in  Northampton  whose  names 
are  inscribed  on  the  scroll  of  honor  and  held  up  to  veneration  as 
examples  of  loyal  and  devoted  service  to  the  common  good;  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  is  Caleb  Strong,  a  direct  descendant 
from  Elder  John  Strong.  From  the  time  that  he  was  chosen  select¬ 
man  when  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  public  service  engaged  him 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  One  of  four,  he  was  prominent  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  that  remained  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  for  forty  years.  For  ten  years  he 
was  State  Senator.  His  opinions  as  delegate  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Philadelphia  which  was  to  frame  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  were  constructive  and  highly  valued;  his  name 
would  have  been  among  the  others  affixed  to  this  instrument  if  he 
had  not  been  called  home  by  illness  in  his  family.  His  influence 
undoubtedly  helped  in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  the  first  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  held  this  office  for  six  years,  became  recognised  as  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  the  Senate  and  served  on  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  act  establishing  the  judiciary.  He  resigned  his  seat  in 
1796  to  return  to  private  life.  He  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  it 
however,  for  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  elected,  and  “in  the  7  or  8  towns  around  Northampton  not  a 
single  vote  was  cast  against  him  although  feeling  ran  high  in  the 
state,  which  was  a  most  beautiful  moral  picture  ever  displayed  to 
the  eye.”  He  served  in  this  office  until  1807.  His  sound  judg¬ 
ment  and  strong  hand  were  once  more  called  into  service  and,  re- 


luctantly,  he  again  took  upon  himself  the  burden  and  responsibih 
ity  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  and  bore  it  from 
1812  to  1816,  when  he  refused  further  nomination. 

Northampton  can  take  just  pride  in  the  great  men  of  the  past 
that  have  put  their  character  and  their  energies  into  the  life  of  the 
town  and  the  country — men  like  Stoddard,  Edwards,  Hawley, 
Pomeroy,  Strong — men  whose  fame  endures  to  this  day. 

The  town  had  had  not  a  rapid,  but  a  steady  growth.  In  1790 
its  inhabitants  numbered  1628;  in  1800,  2100;  ten  years  later 
2631,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Northampton  Institution 
for  Savings  in  1842  about  4000.  In  the  troublous  times  immedi- 
ately  after  the  Revolution,  when  discontent  with  the  existing  order 
was  rife,  men  of  standing  in  the  Community  felt  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  medium  through  which  they  might  counteract  sub' 
versive  tendencies.  With  their  support,  William  Butler,  born  in 
Hartford  1763,  came  to  Northampton  in  1786  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  a  newspaper,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
Hampshire  Gazette.  The  first  number  was  issued  September  6, 
1786,  in  a  building  on  the  site  of  the  present  Nonotuck  Savings 
Bank,  later  in  one  erected  by  William  Butler  on  Pleasant  Street, 
having  the  printing  office  in  the  upper  story;  and  copies  of  the 
paper  were  either  called  for  at  the  office  or  distributed  by  carriers 
or  post  riders.  This  paper  founded  before  the  London  Times 
and  grown  out  of  the  need  of  the  times,  has  continued  its  honor¬ 
able  existence  to  the  present  day,  while  the  Northampton 
Courier,  the  Northampton  Democrat  and  the  Hampshire  Herald, 
originally  an  abolitionist  paper,  have  disappeared.  From  a  weekly 
paper,  as  all  these  were  in  their  early  days,  the  Hampshire  Gazette 
passed  into  a  daily  in  1890,  was  for  fifty-six  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  veteran  editor,  H.  S.  Gere,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  H.  S. 
Gere  &  Sons,  Inc.,  and  is  still  serving  the  needs  not  only  of  the 
town  but  also  of  the  neighboring  communities.  Pascommuck  or 
Easthampton  had  become  incorporated  in  1785,  Westhampton 
had  petitioned  for  a  minister  in  1772,  and  its  inhabitants,  those 
of  the  West  or  Long  Division,  had  received  annual  financial  aid  for 
preaching  and  schooling.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1776. 
Settlers  had  begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  district  lying  be¬ 
tween  Northampton  and  Westfield  as  early  as  1729  and  in  the 
following  year  the  proprietors  of  Northampton  made  a  division  of 
land  there  and  a  permanent  settlement  was  established.  In  this 
“Newtown”  also,  preaching  was,  for  a  number  of  years,  sustained 
by  aid  from  the  parent  town;  in  September,  1741,  the  new  pre¬ 
cinct  was  incorporated. 


As  the  outlying  districts  had  set  up  for  themselves  and  had 
thus  become  separated  from  the  central  settlement,  so  colonies 
went  out  in  the  town  itself  from  the  old  “First  Church  of  Christ 
in  Northampton”.  Those  inclined  to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
Christian  religion  formed  the  Second  Congregational  or  Unitarian 
Church  in  1825.  The  town  was  the  Parish  until  this  separation 
took  place  and  in  the  following  year,  April  3,  1826,  the  meeting 
for  organizing  the  First  Parish  was  called  under  the  Statute  law 
of  the  State  and  held  at  the  town  hall,  and  from  this  time  on  the 
First  Parish  had  a  legal  existence  as  distinct  from  the  town.  In 
the  same  year  the  Episcopal  church  was  established,  which  owes 
its  present  beautiful  building  and  a  large  part  of  its  endowment  to 
the  generosity  of  one  of  Northampton’s  sons,  George  Bliss;  the 
Baptist  church  also  had  its  beginning,  and  in  1832,  Edwards 
Church  came  into  being  and  built  its  first  meeting  house  on  the 
western  end  of  the  Shop  Row  next  to  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Hunt; 
both  these  landmarks  were  destroyed  by  the  same  fire  in  1870. 
The  Methodist  Church  was  founded  in  1842,  and  its  first  house  of 
worship  was  the  one  now  occupied  by  the  order  of  the  Elks  on 
Center  Street.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  now  the  largest 
Christian  body  in  Northampton,  was  established  somewhat  later, 
when  people  from  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Poland  began  to  come 
into  the  Connecticut  Valley.  They  settled  here  and  now  form  a 
great  part  of  our  population. 

There  is  no  record  of  a  Catholic  priest  officiating  in  North' 
ampton  before  June  6,  1806.  Two  prisoners  at  the  jail  requested 
the  consolation  of  a  priest  and  Father  Cheverus  came  from 
Boston  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.  He  preached  a  sermon  in 
the  First  Church  on  their  last  day,  the  Town  Hall  being  too  small 
to  hold  the  assembled  crowd,  and  he  so  pleased  the  people  by  his 
personality  and  his  discourse  that  they  wished  him  to  remain  here. 
He  became  Bishop  of  Boston  in  1808  and  was  later  made  Arch' 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  France,  and  a  cardinal.  Since  then,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  grown  rapidly  in  Northampton  and  now 
there  are  several  churches  and  parochial  schools.  The  church  dates 
its  existence  in  Northampton  from  1834,  when  in  that  year 
Father  Fitton  said  Mass  in  the  home  of  John  Foley  at  what  now 
is  Leeds.  It  was  not  until  Christmas  of  1845  that  the  little  church 
on  King  Street  was  dedicated,  a  humble  wooden  building  that  was 
twice  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  growing  congregation.  In 
1866,  Northampton  was  made  a  parish  and  under  the  guidance 
of  its  first  pastor,  Father  Moyce,  Roman  Catholic  churches  were 
erected  in  Easthampton,  Haydenville  and  Amherst.  Under  his 


successor.  Father  Barry,  the  property  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Smith  College  was  acquired  and  St.  Mary’s  was  built  and  on  May 
10,  1885,  was  dedicated.  At  present  the  Catholic  church  num- 
bers  some  16,000  souls  in  its  parishes. 

A  latecomer  among  the  religious  bodies  of  the  town  was  the 
Congregation  B’Nai  Israel,  which  was  organized  in  1905.  It 
secured  the  old  Episcopal  church  building  on  Bridge  Street  for 
its  home  and  made  this  the  place  for  its  religious  and  social  activi¬ 
ties.  While  it  formerly  was  served  by  visiting  rabbis,  it  now 
has  its  own  resident  rabbi. 

In  this  period  from  the  Revolutionary  Days  to  the  opening  of 
the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  important  develop¬ 
ments  prompted  by  community  needs  and  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  the  town’s  inhabitants,  took  place.  The  first  stage,  running 
from  Springfield  to  Dartmouth,  New  Hampshire,  began  in  1792 
to  make  travel  easier  between  the  South  and  the  North.  The  first 
bridge  spanned  the  Connecticut  river  in  1808  and  two  years  ago 
was  followed  by  the  sixth,  the  Calvin  Coolidge  Memorial  Bridge. 

Manufacturing  enterprises  were  started  in  a  small  way  and 
they  were  carried  on  largely  by  manual  labor,  some  of  them  were 
shortlived.  A  sawmill  began  operations  in  1800.  Coarse  pot¬ 
tery  was  made  here  for  a  few  years.  To  meet  his  needs,  the 
owner  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  William  Butler,  built  the  first 
paper  mill  and  in  it  all  the  paper  used  in  printing  the  Gazette  was 
made  by  hand.  The  making  of  duck  was  started  by  Levi  Shepard 
in  1789,  covering  both  spinning  and  weaving;  the  cloth  made  was 
furnished  to  the  government.  Mr.  Shepard  also  had  a  rope  walk, 
and  made  rope  on  an  extensive  scale  to  meet  the  large  demand 
for  it. 

In  Hadley,  Levi  Dickinson  planted  a  few  hills  of  broomcorn 
in  1797,  half  an  acre  1798,  and  began  to  make  brooms  and  sell 
them.  Against  discouragements  and  taunts  he  continued,  and  at 
his  death  in  1843,  could  see  his  expectations  of  this  industry 
fully  realized.  Northampton  also  began  to  raise  broom  corn  and 
not  many  years  ago  the  State  Hospital  stiU  planted  it.  In  1810, 
70,000  brooms  were  made  in  Hampshire  County,  and  in  1850, 
the  Hadley  census  returned  among  the  Products  of  Industry 
769,700  brooms,  valued  at  $118,478,  and  70.000  brushes,  valued 
at  $5,970 — all  made  in  forty-one  places  in  Hadley. 

This  neighborhood  was  not  only  the  cradle  of  this  indispen¬ 
sable  household  utility,  it  was  here  also  that  the  so-called  Graham 
flour  originated,  first  made  by  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  (1794- 
1851),  a  physician,  vegetarian  and  writer  on  dietetics. 


It  was  a  veteran  school  teacher  in  Hadley  who  first  showed 
the  farmers  how  to  raise  that  now  so  necessary  staple  food,  the 
potato,  a  sort  of  “root”  which  at  first  was  not  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten.  His  first  crop  amounted  to  eight  bushels,  three  years  later 
he  harvested  sixty,  and  when  in  1769  he  produced  three  hundred 
bushels,  he  met  the  needs  of  the  whole  community,  and  proved 
that  a  teacher  of  dead  languages  can  become  a  very  live  and  far 
seeing  agriculturist.  Northampton  soon  profited  from  his  experfi 
ment  and  later  generations  have  blessed  his  name. 

In  the  passage  of  the  years,  agricultural  experimenters  found 
that  the  fertile  soil  of  this  district  was  especially  well  adapted  to 


HARVESTING  TOBACCO  CROP  IN  HADLEY 


the  raising  of  other  products,  namely,  tobacco  and  onions,  and  the 
cultivation  of  these  has  added  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Valley.  Smoking  was  common  in  New  England  by  1700  and  both 
men  and  women  indulged  in  it,  but  the  tobacco  had  to  be  brought 
in  from  the  outside.  It  was  smoked  in  pipes,  cigars  came  into 
use  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Sylvester  Judd  mentions  in 
his  “History  of  Hadley”  that  they  were  first  advertised  in  that 
town  in  1802,  by  a  Northampton  trader.  Some  men  raised  small 


amounts  of  tobacco  for  personal  use,  but  field  cultivation  has 
grown  very  extensive  now,  and  this  applies  to  the  growing  of 
onions  also.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  soil  is  of  a  character 
to  make  the  growing  of  roses  a  profitable  venture,  and  not  many 
years  ago  large  green  houses  were  erected  in  the  neighborhood 
for  this  purpose. 

Matters  of  the  mind  were  not  neglected  in  this  period.  The 
education  of  the  children  received  careful  and  generous  attention. 
Schools  were  from  the  first  considered  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  But  the  education  of  girls  was  at  first  carried  on  in 
private  houses  under  the  direction  of  women  teachers;  girls  were 
not  admitted  to  the  public  schools.  The  curriculum  comprised 
reading,  spelling  and  needlework,  arithmetic  was  left  out.  From 
about  1800  onward,  girls  had  an  equal  chance  with  boys  in  the 
town  schools.  The  more  opulent  families  sent  their  daughters 
away  to  school  or  they  attended  the  Gothic  Seminary  which  em 
deavored  to  furnish  advantages  equal  to  our  present  high  schools. 
Educational  opportunities  resembling  those  offered  in  the  Euro" 
pean  gymnasia  or  secondary  schools  were  made  available  for  boys 
when  George  Bancroft  and  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  founded  their 
famous  Round  Hill  School  in  1823,  which  enjoyed  the  highest 
reputation.  The  plan  and  method  of  instruction  were  based  on  an 
examination  of  the  best  systems  of  education  and  the  school  has 
been  described  as  being  “far  in  advance  of  its  time  as  to  system  of 
study  and  text  books."  At  one  time  it  had  some  two  hundred 
pupils,  many  from  the  South,  but  in  the  end  the  undertaking 
proved  a  failure  financially  and  Bancroft,  who  during  his  stay  in 
Northampton  began  his  literary  career  with  translations  of  books 
from  the  German  for  the  use  of  his  students  and  with  contribu' 
tions  to  the  7S [orth  American  Review,  withdrew  in  1830;  Cogs' 
well  retired  two  years  later,  and  the  school  closed  its  doors  only  a 
few  years  after  that.  But  the  institution  had  left  its  mark  on 
many  young  men,  among  them  some  like  John  Lathrop  Motley, 
Ellery  Channing,  George  Edward  Ellis,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  who 
became  distinguished  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Another  educational  enterprise  that  flourished  from  1823  to 
1830,  was  the  law  school  established  by  Elijah  H.  Mills  and  Judge 
Samuel  Howe  in  the  Lyman  block  next  west  of  the  Warner 
House.  Mills  was  Representative  in  Congress  from  1815  to  1820, 
and  United  States  Senator  from  1820  to  1827.  Howe  was  born 
in  Belchertown,  lived  in  Worthington  from  1808  to  1820,  then 
became  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  Northampton  and  died  in  1828. 
At  one  time  the  school  numbered  forty  students. 


In  1797  Simeon  Butler  opened  his  bookstore  on  Shop  Row, 
and  until  not  many  years  ago  the  same  business  was  carried  on  in 
the  same  spot  by  his  successors,  among  whom  Jonathan  H.  Butler, 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Sav' 
ings,  and  Sydney  E.  Bridgman  stood  out  prominently.  This 
store  became  the  gathering  place  for  all  who  wished  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  in  books  and  literature.  It  had  a  name  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Northampton  and  was  considered  the 
most  important  outside  of  Boston;  it  supplied  not  only  books  but 
important  English  and  American  periodicals  and,  moreover, 
catered  to  the  reading  public  through  a  large  circulating  library. 

This  was  an  eventful  period  as  regards  changes  and  improve' 
ments  in  business  and  the  starting  of  new  enterprises  that  affected 
the  town,  and  one  of  these  at  least  gave  promise  of  success  and 
even  prosperity  to  the  community.  This  was  the  building  of  the 
Northampton'New  Haven  Canal  which  was  to  connect  the  Con' 
necticut  River  with  the  harbor  of  New  Haven  and  provide  an 
easier  way  of  carrying  freight  to  Northampton  than  up  the  river 
through  Hartford  to  the  mouth  of  Mill  River  and  up  this  stream, 
if  the  depth  of  water  permitted,  to  the  freight  depot  at  the  foot 
of  Pleasant  Street.  Canal  building  had  been  going  on  in  this 
country  for  some  time.  The  first  boat  canals  in  the  United  States 
were  the  ones  around  South  Hadley  Falls  and  the  Carondelet  at 
New  Orleans,  both  completed  in  1794,  the  former  by  Benjamin 
Prescott  of  Northampton,  who  later  became  superintendent  of 
the  armory  at  Springfield.  Three  years  later  one  was  built 
farther  up  the  river  around  Turners  Falls  at  Montague,  and  in 
1797  the  canal  around  the  Falls  at  Lowell.  The  Middlesex,  con' 
necting  the  Concord  with  the  sea,  was  completed  in  1804  at  a 
cost  of  $700,000,  and  was  the  first  one  in  the  United  States  in' 
tended  for  passengers  and  merchandise.  The  first  one  used  as  a 
boat  voyage  canal  was  the  one  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on 
which  steamers  began  passages  in  1819  and  which  became  disused 
in  1857.  The  first  forty  years  of  the  new  century  was  the  great 
period  of  bygone,  unfortunate  business  ventures.  A  group  of 
enterprising  men  of  New  Haven  and  Northampton  whose  eyes, 
unfortunately,  were  unable  to  look  far  enough  into  the  future, 
conceived  the  idea  of  connecting  New  Haven  with  Northampton 
by  a  waterway  that  would  end  the  rather  primitive  traffic  by  stage, 
heavy  teams,  and  the  river,  and  also  yield  the  promotors  a  rich 
financial  profit.  Prominent  among  these  was  Judge  Samuel  P. 
Hinckley  who  held  a  large  amount  of  stock  and  who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden  Canal  Company  that 


was  to  build  the  section  from  the  Connecticut  State  Line  to 
Northampton.  It  was  July  29,  1835,  when  the  first  canal  boat 
arrived  in  Northampton  and  this  was  a  gala  occasion  for  the 
whole  community.  Flags  were  flying,  bands  played,  cannons  were 
fired,  speeches  made,  the  chief  address  being  by  George  Bancroft. 
The  next  day  the  trip  was  continued  and  the  boat  “Northamp' 
ton”,  which  had  left  Hillhouse  Basin,  New  Haven,  on  Monday 
floated  on  the  broad  Connecticut  the  following  Thursday.  The 
canal  entered  the  town  by  a  lofty  aqueduct  over  the  Mill  River, 
crossed  Main  Street  under  heavy  arches  and  went  on  until  it 


Old  Canal  Freight  Depot,  later  Warren’s  Livery  Stable 
Corner  State  and  Elm  Streets. 


reached  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  “Great  Bend”  or  the 
“Honey  Pot”.  It  had  its  Northampton  port  of  call  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Canal  (later  State)  Streets.  The  freight  house, 
which  became  Warren’s  livery  stable  in  later  years,  still  stood  not 
so  long  ago.  Theodore  Bliss  describes  a  journey  he  made  on  “The 
Judge  Hinckley”,  the  boat  commanded  by  Captain  Quartus 
Clapp.  It  was  a  pleasant  trip  in  September,  1835,  with  much  of 
interest  and  excitement  for  a  boy  of  thirteen,  even  if  it  took  from 
Monday  morning  to  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  before  New 
Haven  was  reached. 
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The  building  of  the  canal  involved  the  overcoming  of  many 
engineering  problems.  In  its  course  of  eighty  miles,  sixty  locks 
lifted  the  northbound  boat  310  feet  above  tidewater  and  lowered 
it  again  213  feet  until  it  finally  rested  on  the  bosom  of  the  Com 
necticut  River  ninety-seven 
feet  above  New  Haven  Har- 
bor.  Ground  was  broken  for 
the  Farmington  Canal  on  the 
Connecticut  -  Massachusetts 
line,  July  4,  1825,  and  on 
November  10,  1828,  the 
“James  Hillhouse”  left  Farm- 
ington  for  New  Haven,  and 
November  12th  the  “Enter¬ 
prise”  arrived  in  Farmington 
with  60,000  shingles  from 
Seneca  Lake,  New  York,  and 
a  few  years  later  traffic  on  this 
part  of  the  canal  was  in  full 
operation.  The  section  from 
Northampton  to  Westfield 
was  constructed  by  Thomas 
Shepherd  of  Northampton, 
while  that  from  Westfield  to 
Congamond  Ponds  was  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Sheldon  and 
Jarvis  Hard.  The  whole  canal 
was  completed  in  1835  and 
the  last  season  that  it  was  in 
use  was  that  of  1847.  The 
hope  that,  eventually,  it  might 
be  continued  through  the 
Connecticut  valley,  Lake 
Memphremagog,  the  St. 

Francis  River  valley  to  the  St. 

Lawrence,  and  that  a  side-cut 
might  connect  it  with  the  Erie 
Canal,  was  never  realized.  But 

during  the  years  of  its  existence  it  was  a  valuable  link  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  and  its  upper  districts  and  furnished 
transportation  facilities  for  agricultural  and  commercial  products 
heretofore  not  available.  If  it  had  not  been  for  droughts,  wash- 
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outs  and  accidents  that  caused  heavy  maintenance  charges,  the 
claims  of  its  promotors  would  have  been  amply  justified.  Mr. 
Charles  Rufus  Harte,  who  has  written  authoritatively  about 
“Connecticut’s  Canals’’  and  on  whose  investigations  this  account 
is  founded,  reports  from  the  7 \[eu>  Haven  Daily  Herald  that  in 
September  1839,  106  boats,  carrying  3,947,155  pounds  of  mer' 
.  chandise  of  various  kinds  were  cleared  on  the  canal  from  New 
Haven  alone;  for  October  there  were  116  boats  with  loads  amount' 
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ing  to  3,870,101  pounds.  But  the  Canal  project  had  come  too 
late;  when  the  railroad  was  built  along  its  right'of'way,  its  useful' 
ness  was  ended  and  the  brilliant  future  prophesied  for  it  set  in 
gloom;  the  canal  decayed  and  only  here  and  there  traces  of  it  are 
still  to  be  seen.  In  its  best  days,  the  enterprise  had  never  paid 
more  than  operating  expenses,  and  the  capital  investment  was 
practically  a  total  loss. 

The  Connecticut  River  that  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
Northampton  and  usually  flows  along  placidly  though  with  a 
strong  current,  occasionally  grows  rampant  and  periodically,  es' 
pecially  when  the  spring  thaws  set  in  in  the  northern  regions,  may 
bring  disastrous  floods.  This  happened  in  March,  1801,  and  again 


in  April  1843.  In  1840,  the  high  water  cut  through  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  Oxbow  and  gave  the  river  its  present  channel,  there' 
by  shortening  its  course  at  Mt.  Tom  from  eleven  to  four  miles. 
The  old  name  for  the  cut'off  part  is  still  retained.  It  is  interest' 
ing  to  note  also  that  old  names  for  some  of  the  fertile  meadows  are 
still  in  common  use:  “Old  and  Young  Rainbow”,  “Middle 
Meadows”,  “Hog’s  Bladder”,  “Pynchon’s  Meadow”,  “Venturer’s 
Field”,  etc.  But  the  streets  that  in  the  old  days  bore  the  names 
of  prominent  residents  on  the  street  were  changed  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  town  in  1826,  and  by  its  action  some  picturesque 


THE  OX'BOW  BETWEEN  1840  AND  1845 


terms  have  passed  into  oblivion,  so  “Pudding  Lane”  for  Hawley 
Street,  “Licking  Water”  for  South  Street,  “Shepherd’s  Hollow”, 
for  Leeds,  “Bartlett’s  Lane”  for  Pleasant  Street. 

Northampton  has  seen  many  distinguished  visitors  within  its 
gates,  some  from  abroad,  some  men  of  national  prominence.  The 
visit  of  Lafayette  in  1825  was  a  memorable  occasion.  Coming 
over  the  mountain  from  Pittsfield,  he  was  met  at  Roberts  Meadow 
by  the  Honorable  Joseph  Lyman,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  a 
committee  of  citizens,  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  escorted  to  upper 
Elm  Street,  where  more  military  companies  greeted  him  amidst  the 
noise  of  cannon  and  a  great  pouring  out  of  joyous  acclamation; 
children  strewed  flowers,  a  reception  and  dinner  at  the  Warner 


House  closed  the  official  recognition  of  the  hero  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  General  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Boston,  escorted  to  the  Connecticut  River  by  the  same  procession 
that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival.  More  quiet  was  the  visit  of 
Henry  Clay,  at  that  time  United  States  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  on  a  tour  of  the  country,  and  stopped 
over  on  his  way  to  Albany  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  the  valley  and 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  town’s  industries.  He  lodged  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  attended  service  at  the  First  Church  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  the  Unitarian  in  the  evening,  visited  the  woolen  mill  in 
Shepherd’s  Hollow  Monday  morning,  and  graciously  accepted  a 
roll  of  broadcloth  manufactured  there,  as  a  sample  of  American 
industry. 

While  Northampton  fostered  many  industrial  enterprises,  it 
also  had  large  agricultural  interests  and  from  its  beginnings  farm¬ 
ing  had  been  carried  on  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  The  interest  in 
this  increased  rapidly  and  to  encourage  it,  the  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Counties  was  organ¬ 
ised  January  22,  1818,  and  the  act  incorporating  it  was  passed 
in  February  of  the  same  year.  Among  those  especially  interested 
were  Judge  Joseph  Lyman,  its  first  president;  Josiah  Dwight,  sec¬ 
retary;  J.  D.  Whitney,  treasurer.  Its  first  “cattle  show’’  was 
held  October  14  and  15,  1818,  and  the  premiums,  paid  in  silver 
plate,  had  a  value  of  $272.50.  For  nearly  thirty  years,  until 
1857,  the  annual  fair  was  held  on  Main  Street,  at  the  head  of 
King  Street,  and  on  the  Common  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  town 
hall  served  for  the  display  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  were  large.  In  1847,  172  yokes  of  working-oxen  were 
exhibited,  in  1857,  no  fewer  than  150  horses,  and  the  “show  of 
fruit  was  magnificent’’.  In  1856,  the  society  bought  some  sixteen 
acres  of  land  on  North  Street  for  its  grounds,  laid  out  a  half  mile 
trotting  track,  erected  necessary  buildings,  and  surrounded  all  by 
a  strong  fence.  In  1872,  the  annual  address  dealt  with  the  old 
question,  “Does  farming  pay?’’.  At  present,  the  Society  occupies 
spacious  grounds,  with  ample  sheds  and  buildings  and  a  half  mile 
track  in  the  meadows  between  Bridge  Street  and  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  popular  interest  in  its  annual  show  is  as  great  as  ever. 
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The  Last  Hundred  Years 
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A  hundred  years  ago  Northampton  was  still  a  small  town, 
Mrs.  Susan  I.  Lesley,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  Lyman,  gives 
an  interesting  picture  of  Northampton  in  “Recollections  of  My 
Mother”:  “Northampton  was  at  that  period  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  New  England  villages  ....  There  were  no  very  rich 
people  in  Northampton;  but  many  persons  of  elegant  culture,  re' 
fined  and  aristocratic  manners,  and  possessing  a  moderate  com¬ 
petence,  lived  there  in  much  ease,  envying  no  one,  really  believing 


THE  CENTER  OF  MAIN  STREET,  NORTHAMPTON,  IN  1838 

themselves  highly  favored,  as  they  were,  and  practicing  a  gener¬ 
ous  hospitality  at  all  times.  It  was  a  county  town,  and  so  seemed 
a  large  place  to  the  people  on  the  outskirts;  but  it  really  numbered 
only  4000  inhabitants.  If  there  were  no  rich  people,  there  was 
certainly  an  almost  utter  absence  of  poverty  .  .  .  Shop  Row  con¬ 
tained  about  ten  stores,  all  of  them  excellent  ....  There  were 
two  United  States  Senators  residing  there  for  life,  three  judges, 
many  eminent  lawyers  and  scholars — retired  people  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  business  world,  who  lived  within  their  mod- 


erate  incomes,  and  never  dreamed  of  having  more”.  The  town 
was  indeed  a  fine  example  of  truly  democratic  life.  There  were 
no  lines  of  social  cleavage,  all  its  inhabitants  knew  each  other, 
“no  one  was  in  absolute  poverty,  and  no  one  was  so  rich  as  to  be 
above  prudence  and  self-denial  in  expenditure”,  says  James  Free¬ 
man  Clarke  in  the  introduction  to  Mrs.  Lesley’s  “Recollections”. 
In  these  memoirs  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  remarkable 
of  Northampton  women,  Mrs.  Anne  Jean  Lyman,  who  was  the 
center  of  a  bright  social  activity  and  intellectual  life,  her  daughter 
has  saved  from  oblivion  a  picture  of  old  New  England  life  in  its 
simplicity  and  its  beauty. 

Two  hotels  of  Northampton,  the  Warner  blouse  and  the 
Mansion  House,  were  widely  known  and  enjoyed  great  popularity 
in  Mrs.  Lyman’s  time.  The  Warner  House  was  built  on  Main 
Street,  1794,  by  Asahel  Pomeroy  of  Revolutionary  memory  and 
sold  by  him,  1821,  to  Oliver  Warner  who  gave  it  its  name,  con- 


WARNER  HOUSE,  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1870 


ducting  it  for  about  twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  place  of  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure  of  the  four  and  six-horse  stage  coaches  that 
ran  between  Boston  and  Albany  and  north  and  south  between 
Greenfield  and  Hartford.  As  many  as  six  or  eight  coaches  a  day 
sometimes  arrived  and  departed  in  front  of  the  hotel.  The  sound 
of  the  postillion’s  bugle  would  call  the  curious  together  to  watch 
strangers  or  home  folks  coming  and  going  and  to  hear  the  latest 
news.  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  visited  North- 
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WARNER’S  COFFEE  HOUSE  1835 


ampton  in  1825;  “we  took  lodgings”  he  says,  “at  Warner’s  hotel, 
a  large,  clean  and  convenient  inn.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  large 
porch,  and  in  the  first  story  a  large  balcony.  The  gentlemen  sit 
below,  the  ladies  walk  above.  It  is  called  a  piazza  and  has  many 
conveniences;  elm  trees  stand  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  large 
reflecting  lamp  illumines  the  house  and  the  yard.  This,  with  the 
beautiful,  warm  evening,  and  the  great  number  of  people  who  re' 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE  OVER-LOOKING  THE  CANAL 

posed  on  the  piazza,  or  went  to  and  from  the  house,  produced  a 
very  agreeable  effect.” 

The  Mansion  House  was  erected  by  Captain  Isaac  Damon,  a 
prominent  builder  of  Northampton,  about  1827.  The  property 
passed  through  several  hands  until  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  who  was  actively  associated  with  the 
Northampton  Institution  for  Savings.  The  house  was  located  in 
a  commanding  position  and  with  its  wide  balconies  presented  an 
imposing  appearance.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  St.  Mary’s 
Catholic  Church. 

Northampton  did  not  stand  still  in  a  sort  of  somnolent  beauty, 
content  to  let  the  world  go  by  and  remain  stationary  while  the 
wheels  of  progress  were  turning  in  other  places  of  the  land.  In 


line  with  communal  improvements  elsewhere,  Northampton  also 
embarked  on  these,  and  among  the  moving  spirits  were  men  prom- 
inently  associated  with  the  affairs  of  the  Northampton  Institution 
for  Savings,  as  will  be  seen  in  their  biographical  sketches.  In  1850 
the  present  city  hall  was  built.  The  Gas  Works  came  into  ex¬ 
istence  in  1856  and  in  the  same  year  the  dike  was  built  to  protect 
the  Maple  Street  section  of  the  town  against  inundations.  Ten 
years  later  the  street  railway  began  its  service  with  horse-drawn 


THE  FIRST  STREET  RAILWAY 

cars  and  with  the  advent  of  electric  power  its  line  was  gradually 
extended  to  take  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns.  Transportation 
facilities  with  more  distant  points  had  already  been  enlarged 
when,  in  1845,  the  railroad  from  Springfield  to  Northampton  be¬ 
gan  to  operate;  it  was  extended  to  Greenfield  the  following  year 
and  to  the  Vermont  line  in  1849. 

Voluntary  fire  companies  must  have  existed  early  in  North¬ 
ampton’s  history  because  of  the  ever-present  fire  hazard  when 


FIRST  RAILWAY  TRAIN  AT  NORTHAMPTON  IN  1845 


almost  all  buildings  were  constructed  of  wood.  Their  organisa¬ 
tions  continued  to  exist  after  the  new,  fully  equipped  fire  depart¬ 
ment  was  established  and  many  people  will  remember  the 
competitions  between  the  companies  of  the  “Torrent”  and  the 
“Deluge”  that  used  to  be  held  on  Main  Street.  The  need  of 
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adequate  water  supply  was  impressed  on  the  public  by  the  great 
fires  of  1870,  and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  the  town  with  a 
water  system.  Among  those  on  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
matter  were  J.  S.  Lathrop  and  M.  M.  French.  An  act  of  im 
corporation  was  obtained  in  1871,  an  issue  of  $200,000  of  town 
bonds  authorised,  the  committee  became  the  Board  of  Water 
Commissioners,  and  December  7,  1871,  the  completed  works 
were  tested  and  found  satisfactory.  A  complete  system  of  sewer' 
age  was  not  adopted  until  1888  and  work  on  it  was  begun  in 
September  of  that  year. 


OLD  TOWN  HALL 

CORNER  OF  KING  AND  MAIN  STREETS  ABOUT  1860. 

These  undertakings  have  meant  an  advance  along  material 
lines,  an  increase  in  conveniences  and  of  the  comforts  of  living; 
but  provisions  for  human  betterment  along  other  lines,  for  cub 
tural  facilities  were  also  made.  Oliver  Smith,  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Hatfield,  died  December  22,  1845,  and  left  his  estate  of 
$370,000  to  charitable  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  towns  of 
Northampton,  Hatfield,  Hadley,  Amherst  and  Williamsburg  in 
Hampshire  County,  and  Deerfield,  Greenfield  and  Whately  in 
Franklin  County.  By  a  most  remarkable  will,  he  established  a 
comprehensive  system  of  charities  that  has  been  of  incalculable 


benefit  to  thousands  of  beneficiaries.  The  will  was  contested  by 
Mr.  Smith’s  relatives  and  this  contest  resulted  in  a  famous  law- 
suit,  conducted  in  Northampton,  in  which  Rufus  Choate  ap- 
peared  for  the  contesting  heirs  and  Daniel  Webster  defended  the 
will;  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  sustaining  the  will.  Since  the  ad" 
ministrative  office  of  the  “Smith  Charities’’  is  in  Northampton, 
they  may  well  be  considered  a  Northampton  institution.  Under 
the  will,  indigent  boys  were  to  be  indentured  to  some  calling  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  receive  $500,  first  on  interest,  five  years 
later  as  a  gift;  indigent  girls,  indentured  likewise,  were  to  receive 
$300  as  a  marriage  portion;  indigent  young  women  $50  as  a  mar¬ 
riage  portion,  and  indigent  widows  $50  per  year.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School,  sixty 
years  after  the  testator’s  death,  in  Northampton.  In  connection 
with  this  school,  a  “model”  and  an  “experimental”  farm  were  to 
be  conducted,  together  with  a  “School  of  Industry  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Poor”.  This  provision  was  carried  out  in  1905  and  now 
Northampton  numbers  among  its  fine  educational  institutions  the 
“Smith’s  Agricultural  School”,  an  asset  of  which  it  can  deservedly 
feel  proud.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  three  members 
chosen  by  electors  from  the  towns  concerned,  began  to  function 
in  1848,  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  1849,  and  since  then, 
the  Smith  Charities  have  paid  to  the  people  of  the  towns  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  will  and  for  the  purposes  indicated  the  sum  of 
$3,708,579.55,  and  at  present  its  total  funds  and  reserves  amount 
to  $1,946,892.15. 

Northampton  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  counting 
among  its  citizens  many  men  who  saw  the  needs  of  their  fellows 
and  whose  warm  hearts  prompted  them  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
disadvantages  under  which  children  labored  whose  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  was  defective  or  not  at  all  functioning,  so  impressed  Mr. 
John  Clarke  that  he  gave  first  $50,000  to  endow  a  school  for  the 
deaf  and  also  made  the  school  his  residuary  legatee.  The  Oarke 
Institution  was  chartered  in  1867,  Mr.  Clarke  died  in  1869. 
The  school  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  in  the  United 
States  in  which  the  deaf  were  taught  lip-reading  and  to  speak. 
Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  who  became  the  first  principal  introduced 
this  system  of  instruction  for  the  new  school  and  thereby  a  new 
era,  a  very  important  one  in  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  was 
ushered  in.  Similar  instructions  have  since  then  sprung  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  lip-reading  instead  of  the  sign 
language,  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  manual  arts  and  crafts 
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are  taught  and  avenues  of  enjoyment  and  practical  usefulness, 
heretofore  closed,  were  opened  up  and  the  lives  of  unfortunate 
children  were  enriched. 

In  1865  The  Mill  River  and  Williamsburg  Reservoir  Coni' 
pany  had  constructed  a  large  reservoir  for  the  use  of  the  manu' 
facturing  establishments  that  dotted  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
Williamsburg  to  Northampton.  The  reservoir  was  filled  the  next 
year.  On  May  16,  1874,  the  dam  broke  and  the  vast  amount  of 
water  suddenly  dashed  down  the  narrow  valley,  carrying  unbe' 
lievable  devastation  in  its  course.  George  Cheney,  gatekeeper 
at  the  dam,  and  Collins  Graves,  a  milkman,  did  their  best  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  coming  flood  down  through  the  villages. 
They  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives,  and  yet  the  loss  of  life  is 
said  to  have  been  138,  and  the  property  damage  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,000.  It  was  a  stupendous  disaster,  overwhelm' 
ing  in  its  magnitude,  but  the  courage  of  the  stricken  towns  was 


equal  to  the  greatness  of  the  loss  sustained.  Industries  were  re' 
created,  factories  rebuilt,  and  work  was  resumed,  and  prosperity 
rebuilt  on  the  ruins. 

Northampton  has  at  various  times  been  visited  by  disastrous 
fires,  there  were  two  in  the  center  of  the  town  in  1870.  One 
broke  out  in  the  wooden  structure  known  as  the  “Hunt  Building”, 


MILL  RIVER  DISASTER— 1874 

once  a  residence,  then  used  for  store  purposes.  The  fire  spread 
so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  Edwards  Church, 
built  1833,  standing  some  fifty  feet  west.  Both  buildings  were 
completely  destroyed.  The  second  conflagration  entirely  de' 
stroyed  a  group  of  buildings  on  the  North  side  of  Main  Street: 
the  Warner  House,  the  widely  known  hostelry,  the  Warner 
House  block  on  the  east,  and  the  Lyman  brick  and  wooden  blocks 
on  the  west.  The  damage  wrought  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 
Rebuilding  of  the  hotel  property  was  at  once  begun,  while  the 
Edwards  Church  bought  the  site  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  State 
Streets  and  put  up  the  building  it  now  occupies. 


But  the  fire  which  brought  grief  to  the  whole  town  was  that 
of  June  27,  1876,  that  removed  a  building  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley,  known  far  and  wide  for 
its  beautiful  front  and  fine  proportions.  It  was  the  fourth  meet' 
ing  house  of  the  parish,  built  in  1811-12  and  dedicated  October 
28,  1812.  It  was  100  by  76  feet  in  dimensions,  had  a  steeple 
140  feet  in  height,  and  a  capacity  of  1,000.  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  27,  1876,  a  fire  broke  out,  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a 
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The  Hunt  Building  and  the  Edwards  Church  (before  the  fire  of  1870) 

workman  who  had  been  making  repairs,  and  soon  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  was  in  flames.  With  dimmed  eyes  and  painful  interest  the 
people  watched  the  distressing  spectacle  and  saw  the  flames  spread 
to  the  adjoining  Whitney  block,  which  in  its  demolished  state 
was  bought  by  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  for  the 
site  of  a  new  bank  building.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  ministers  who 
had  been  settled  in  the  parish  had  preached  in  this  church,  and  at 
present  people  are  still  living  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  fond 
memories  of  the  departed  glory. 

For  a  comparatively  small  town  Northampton  is  unusually 
well  provided  with  library  facilities.  From  the  High  School  Ly¬ 
ceum,  the  Social  Library  and  the  Young  Men’s  Institute  there 
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The  Burning  of  the  First  Church  1876.  The  Whitney  Building  next  to  it. 


grew  up,  in  1860,  the  free  Public  Library.  The  city  built  Memo" 
rial  Hall  to  honor  its  fallen  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  here  the  first 
library  was  housed.  Mr.  John  Clarke,  the  founder  of  The  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  bequeathed  to  the  town  $40,000  for  the 
benefit  of  this  Library  which  was  named  after  him.  A  branch  of 
it  was  established  in  Florence  for  which  the  Free  Congregational 
Society  gave  the  books  and  Alfred  T.  Lilly  erected  a  building, 
now  the  Lilly  Library.  In  1881  Judge  Charles  E.  Forbes  died 
and  left  his  whole  estate,  about  $250,000,  to  found  another  IM¬ 
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brary.  The  funds  were  left  to  accumulate  for  ten  years,  three 
more  years  were  consumed  in  erecting  the  stately  building,  and 
then  the  institution  was  opened  under  the  librarian  Charles  A. 
Cutter,  who  had  been  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Atheneum.  Dr. 
Pliny  Earle  who  had  been  the  superintendent  of  the  Northampton 
State  Hospital,  bequeathed  $50,000  to  the  city,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  expenses  in  the  Forbes 
Library,  except  the  salaries  of  librarians.  Under  the  wise  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cutter  the  library  grew  rapidly  not  only  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  books,  but  through  his  liberal  administration,  in 
usefulness  to  the  town  and  to  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 


ratio  of  books  to  inhabitants  of  cities  of  equal  size  is  much  larger 
for  Northampton,  vastly  larger  as  compared  with  bigger  cities. 
The  library  caters  not  only  to  the  average  reading  public  but  of¬ 
fers  opportunities  also  to  the  scholar  for  purposes  of  research.  At 
present  it  contains  some  257,000  volumes,  185,000  photographs 
and  engravings,  etc.,  18,000  scores  of  music  and  over  5,000  maps. 
It  provides  a  special,  well-stocked  Medical  library  and  has  set 
apart  one  room,  called  the  “Kingsley  Room”,  for  rare  books  and 
for  the  works  of  Eldridge  Kingsley,  of  Hatfield  descent,  who  en- 
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tered  the  office  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  as  an  apprentice,  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  artistic  talent  and  soon  won  a  distinctive  place 
among  engravers,  was,  indeed  ranked  by  one  of  the  ablest  Eng¬ 
lish  art  critics,  Hammerton,  as  one  of  the  best  wood  engravers  in 
the  world.  About  twenty-eight  years  ago  the  Clarke  Library  was 
incorporated  in  the  Forbes. 

The  Northampton  State  Hospital  was  located  here  in  1856 
and  two  years  later  the  first  building  was  opened  to  patients  on 
a  hill  across  Mill  River  and  west  of  Smith  College.  With  its 


2,168  patients  and  its  large  staff  of  physicians  and  other  personnel 
it  almost  forms  a  village  of  its  own.  It  serves  the  four  counties 
of  Hampshire,  Hampden,  Franklin  and  Berkshire  and  according 
to  law,  commitment  of  insane  persons  from  these  counties  must  be 
made  to  this  hospital.  A  large  farm  is  connected  with  it,  also 
workshops  in  which  the  patients  are  engaged  in  trades  and  handi¬ 
crafts  as  an  aid  to  recovery. 

Besides  this  public  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  North¬ 
ampton  had  from  1874  on  a  private  sanitarium  catering  to  the 
wealthier  classes  of  invalids,  giving  special  attention  to  cases  of 
insanity,  diseases  peculiar  to  women,  and  to  those  suffering  from 
alcohol  or  opium  habits.  Dr.  A.  W.  Thompson  conducted  this 
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hospital  in  the  Gothic  Seminary,  built  in  1835,  in  which  Miss 
Margaret  Dwight  had  conducted  a  very  prosperous  school  for 
young  ladies  until  her  death  in  1846;  then  this  school  was  dis¬ 
continued.  From  1849  to  1862,  the  building  was  used  by  Lewis 
J.  Dudley  for  the  Northampton  Collegiate  Institute,  then  for  a 
while  by  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  until  this  moved  to  its 
new  quarters  on  Round  Hill,  and  Gothic  Seminary  became  the 
Shady  Lawn  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Thompson.  In  1889  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Church  and  was  used  for  a 
parochial  school,  and  as  the  need  for  larger  quarters  arose,  it  was 


removed  to  make  place  for  a  commodious  new  school  building,  and 
so  passed  one  of  Northampton’s  landmarks. 

Still  another  philanthropist  of  Hatfield  has  made  his  name  a 
household  word  in  Northampton,  Cooley  Dickinson,  whose  be' 
quest  of  some  $100,000  founded  the  hospital  that  bears  his  name 
and  that  truly  does  what  he  intended  it  to  do,  “ensure  the  good 
to  his  fellow  men.’’  The  city  practically  donated  the  splendid 
site  for  it,  and  it  began  to  receive  patients  in  1886.  Since  then 
it  has  been  greatly  enlarged;  the  Wright  Memorial  Annex  given 
by  James  G.  Wright’s  sisters;  the  Henry  M.  Shepherd  Surgery, 
by  his  son,  Thomas  M.  Shepherd;  the  maternity  wing;  the  Alex¬ 
ander  McCallum  Nurses  home,  all  have  increased  the  value  of 
the  hospital  to  the  community. 

Oliver  Smith  was  not  the  only  resident  of  Hatfield  whose  gen¬ 
erosity  greatly  benefited  Northampton;  his  niece,  Sophia  Smith, 
became  the  founder  of  Smith  College.  Her  wealth,  to  a  large 
extent,  had  been  inherited  from  her  brother  Austin,  a  business 
man  of  Hatfield.  From  the  first  she  was  the  benefactor  of  various 
philanthropic  institutions  and  finally,  after  much  deliberation  and 
advice,  and  perhaps  influenced  by  the  example  of  her  uncle,  Oliver 
Smith,  she  decided  to  leave  the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  some 
$400,000  “for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  with  the  design 
to  furnish  for  my  own  sex  means  and  facilities  for  education  equal 
to  those  which  are  afforded  now  in  our  Colleges  to  young  men’’. 
In  coming  to  this  decision  and  in  carrying  it  out,  she  had  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  help  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Greene  of  Hatfield,  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  germ  of  this  idea  was  planted  in  her  mind  by  him. 
Smith  College  was  chartered  in  1871,  the  first  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  and  the  first  president,  L.  Clark  Seelye,  inaugurated  in  July 
1875,  and  the  institution  opened  the  following  September.  Sophia 
Smith  left  $75,000  to  an  academy  in  Hatfield  and  $50,000  to  a 
Scientific  School  in  connection  with  Amherst  College.  The  bulk 
of  her  estate,  some  $400,000  was  left  for  the  founding  of  her  col¬ 
lege  which  was  to  be  located  in  Northampton  provided  the  town 
contributed,  as  it  did,  the  sum  of  $25,000.  The  college  has  de¬ 
veloped  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  founders  and  occupies 
an  enviable  position  in  the  realm  of  higher  education. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  first  president,  a  man  of  great  vis¬ 
ion,  faith  and  courage,  sagacity  and  business  ability,  the  college 
rapidly  forged  to  the  front.  For  thirty-five  years  he  guided  its 
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destinies  and  on  the  sound  foundation  laid  by  him,  his  successors, 
Presidents  Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  William  Allan  Neilson  and 
Herbert  John  Davis,  have  continued  to  build  a  still  greater  Smith 
College.  The  first  year  the  college  had  fourteen  students;  it  has 
increased  so  rapidly  that  now  the  undergraduate  body  is  limited 
by  act  of  trustees  to  2000.  The  total  number  of  students  this  year 
was  2385.  The  acreage  of  the  campus  has  grown  from  13  to  121 
acres,  the  assets  of  the  college  to  about  $16,000,000,  and  the  nuim 
ber  of  alumnae  from  11  in  1879  to  18,000  at  the  present  time. 

Beginning  in  1782  and  continuing  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  before  the  installation  of  an  efficient  police 
force,  there  existed  in  town  a  curious  organisation,  called  the 
“Society  for  the  Detection  of  Thieves  and  Robbers.”  The  SO' 
ciety  protected  only  the  property  of  its  members,  who  were  mostly 
business  men,  and  was  a  fully  organised  body,  with  a  board  of 
seven  directors,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer  and  twelve  “pursuers.”  Men 
prominently  identified  with  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings  held  membership  and  offices  in  this  society;  thus,  John 
Clarke,  Samuel  Lyman,  J.  H.  Butler,  Winthrop  Hillyer  were 
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among  the  directors;  Ansel  Wright  in  1844  was  one  of  the  “pur¬ 
suers”.  *  It  had,  by  voluntary  action,  ceased  to  exist  long  before 
the  great  bank  robbery  took  place. 

Mr.  John  Whittelsey,  who  had  been  the  third  treasurer  of 
the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  1864-1866,  was  cashier 
of  the  Northampton  National  Bank  when  Wednesday  morning, 
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January  26,  1876,  a  little  after  four  o’clock,  the  Northampton 
National  Bank  was  robbed  of  more  than  $1,630,000  in  bonds, 
stock  certificates,  bills  receivable,  and  currency.  The  burglars  had 
as  their  accomplice  an  employee  of  the  company  that  had  built 
the  vault  and  safe,  he  had  been  engaged  in  putting  in  the  vault 
doors  and  adjusting  the  locks.  The  story  of  this  occurrence,  then 
notable  in  the  annals  of  banking  in  this  country,  is  too  long  to  give 
in  detail.  Mr.  Whittelsey  had  been  forced  by  personal  violence 
to  hand  over  the  combinations  of  the  vault  and  locks,  and  soon 
after  the  guards  at  the  bank  had  left  the  building  after  the  usual 
hour  of  four  in  the  morning,  the  looting  was  carried  out.  In¬ 
vestigation  later  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  plunder  had 
been  hidden  in  the  Bridge  Street  school  house.  The  robbers  were 


arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  Two  were  convicted  and  sent  to 
prison  for  twenty  years,  against  others  the  Grand  Jury  failed  to 
find  a  bill.  In  February  and  March,  1881,  the  stolen  funds  were 
restored  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  The  loss  to  the  bank  itself 
was  about  $12,000  in  currency,  the  heaviest  loss  falling  on  the 
owners  of  negotiable  securities.  At  the  time  of  this  robbery  the 
Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  occupied  the  second  floor  of 
the  Northampton  National  Bank  building,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  it. 

The  middle  of  the  century  saw  great  interest  in  the  water- 
cure  treatment.  Northampton  boasted  of  several  establishments 
in  which  this  treatment  was  given.  A  blind,  colored  man,  “Dr.” 
David  Ruggles,  had  opened  one  in  Florence  in  1843,  he  died  in 
1849.  Dr.  Charles  Munde  followed  him  in  Florence  and  carried 
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on  hydropathic  treatment  until  the  buildings  of  his  establishment 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  1865.  Dr.  Halsted  had  an  extensive  insti¬ 
tution  of  this  sort  on  Round  Hill,  north  of  The  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  Dr.  Edward  Denniston  a  similar  one  on  the  west 
corner  of  North  Elm  Street. 

It  was  during  the  height  of  enthusiasm  for  this  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  Northampton  was  honored  with  two  visits  from  the 
distinguished  “Swedish  Nightingale”,  by  which  name  Jenny  Lind 


was  known.  She  gave  two  concerts  here,  one  in  the  “Old 
Church'”,  July  3,  1851,  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  her  honey' 
moon  spent  on  Round  Hill  in  this  city  the  next  year.  Arrange' 
ments  for  the  first  concert  had  been  made  by  Christopher  Clarke 
who  divided  his  interest  in  music  with  that  in  beautifying  the  city 
he  dearly  loved.  He  became  the  first  city  forester,  and  with  devo' 
tion,  and  gratuitously,  he  expended  much  energy  and  time  in  look' 
ing  after  the  beautiful  trees  that  bordered  the  streets.  His  dream 
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of  having  a  bridge  from  Titan’s  Pier  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  to  a  point  near  Mt.  Tom  Junction  never  was  fulfilled. 
His  services  towards  making  Northampton  a  city  beautiful  have 
not  been  forgotten. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the  generous 
benefactors  of  Northampton  and  to  enumerate  the  gifts  by  which 
the  city  has  been  enriched.  There  are  several  institutions  of 
which  Northamtpon  can  boast  that  they  were  the  first  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  One  of  them  is  the  first  publicly  owned  and 
operated  municipal  theater,  known  as  the  “Academy  of  Music”. 
Mr.  Edward  H.  R.  Lyman,  a  descendant  of  one  of  Northampton’s 
distinguished  families,  built  the  beautiful  structure,  one  of  the 


finest  buildings  of  this  class  in  this  part  of  the  state,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  and  presented  it  in  1892  by  his  deed  of  gift  to  the  city. 
The  self 'perpetuating  board  of  managers  includes  the  mayor  of  the 
city  and  the  president  of  Smith  College  as  members  ex-officio.  His 
deed  of  gift  stipulates  that  it  “shall  never  be  used  for  political 
meetings  or  rallies,  or  for  the  distinctive  representation  of  party 
politics”, — it  “shall  be  devoted  and  used  solely  for  delivery  of 
lectures,  the  production  of  concerts  and  operas,  and  the  representa- 
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tion  and  delineation  of  the  drama  of  the  better  character.”  With 
the  decline  of  public  interest  in  the  spoken  drama,  the  Academy  is 
at  present  also  used  as  a  movie  theater.  Mr.  Lyman’s  benefac¬ 
tions  covered  a  wide  field.  In  memory  of  his  mother,  he  gave 
a  beautiful  plant  house  to  Smith  College,  contributed  liberally  to 
the  Clarke  Library,  the  purchase  and  support  of  The  Lathrop 
Home,  and  the  Home  Culture  Clubs. 

The  Home  Culture  Clubs,  forerunner  of  the  People’s  In¬ 
stitute,  represented  an  endeavor  to  carry  the  atmosphere  of  a  cul¬ 
tured  and  refined  home  to  one  that  lacked  it.  It  was  a  chartered 
organization  that  had  its  beginnings  in  the  late  eighties  and  grew 


rapidly  under  the  enthusiastic  guidance  of  George  W.  Cable,  the 
distinguished  writer,  who  came  to  live  in  Northampton  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  club 
worked  for  the  culture  of  the  home  itself,  and  for  the  culture  that 
personal  friendship  and  contact  would  bring.  Later  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  People’s  Institute  under  which  name  it  has 
from  its  original  conception  broadened  and  developed  its  field  of 
activity.  It  has  a  few  paid  officers  and  teachers,  but  the  work  of 
teaching  a  variety  of  subjects  to  small  classes  or  clubs,  ranging 
from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  more,  is  done  gratuitously  by  some 
hundred  young  women,  mostly  Smith  College  students.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cable,  Andrew  Carnegie  made  possible  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  commodious  building  in  which  the  activities  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  carried  on.  One  feature  of  the  work  for  years  was  the 
competition  among  home  gardeners  to  whom  prizes  were  awarded, 
and  sometimes  the  competitors  numbered  more  than  200. 

Another  advantage  which  the  people  of  Northampton  are 
privileged  to  enjoy  is  Childs’  Park,  a  beauty  spot  of  forty  acres, 
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which  is  privately  maintained  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Childs  in  memory  of  her  husband  Charles  E.  Childs. 

A  few  years  ago,  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Look, 
widow  of  Frank  Newhall  Look,  former  president  of  the  Florence 
Manufacturing  Company,  a  splendid  addition  was  made  to  the 
community’s  facilities  for  recreation  and  enjoyment.  To  establish 
a  lasting  memorial  for  her  husband,  Mrs.  Look,  through  the  trus- 
tees,  with  the  Mayor  of  Northampton  as  a  member  ex-officio, 
bought  the  extensive  Warner  farm  in  Florence,  formerly  used  by 
the  Northampton  Country  Club,  and  here  caused  to  be  laid  out 
recreation  facilities  of  all  kinds,  including  a  large  swimming  pool 
that  is  used  by  many  thousands  of  children  and  adults  during  the 
summer.  Last  year  there  was  added  an  open-air  theater  for  con¬ 
certs  and  dramatic  performances.  Mrs.  Look  also  established  a 
maintenance  fund  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  these 
enterprises  to  ensure  the  continued  use  of  these  means  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment. 

The  part  of  Northampton  called,  successively,  Warner  School 
District,  Community,  Bensonville,  Greenville,  finally,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Charles  Munde  of  the  hydropathic  establishment, 
was  called  Florence,  after  the  great  silk  emporium  in  Italy;  it  had 
its  own  benefactors.  Samuel  L.  Hill,  who  took  over  one  of  its  build¬ 
ings  after  the  decline  of  the  “Community”,  began  here  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  cotton  goods.  He  erected  the  school  building  in  Flor¬ 
ence  at  a  cost  of  $33,000  of  which  the  town  paid  only  $2,000,  also 
founded  the  Florence  Kindergarten  and  the  Hill  Institute,  and  was 
the  founder  of  Cosmian  Hall;  and  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Lilly  was  the 
founder  of  the  Lilly  Library  in  Florence  and  the  donor  of  Lilly 
Hall  of  Science  to  Smith  College. 
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What  did  people  of  the  less-well-to-do  class  do  with  their 
money  in  the  old  days?  They  kept  it  in  a  sock,  or  behind  a  loose 
brick  in  the  chimney,  or  under  a  board  of  the  floor,  or  if  they  were 
farmers,  perhaps  they  invested  it  in  more  land  or  more  cattle. 
Savings  banks  are  not  institutions  hoary  with  old  age,  but  they 
have  grown  to  strong  manhood  in  little  more  than  a  century,  and 
Massachusetts  holds  an  enviable  place  in  the  history  of  these  in' 
stitutions.  The  earliest  example  seems  to  have  been  the  savings 
bank  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  founded  1765,  then  came  that  of 
Hamburg,  established  1778,  followed  by  one  in  Berlin  1818, 
Vienna  had  one  in  1819  for  “less-well-to-do  classes”,  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  one  in  1787,  an  “interest  paying  bank  for  wage 
earners”.  Geneva  followed  with  one  in  1794.  The  German 
banks  came  under  government  regulations  in  1838,  those  in 
Austria  in  1844.  They  were  conceived  as  philanthropic  institu¬ 
tions,  the  very  names  suggest  this,  to  encourage  thrift  and  saving 
for  a  rainy  day,  to  offer  means  of  safe-keeping,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  some  financial  return.  These  European  banks 
do  not  seem  to  have  allowed  withdrawals,  but  they  granted  an¬ 
nuities.  In  England  the  idea  of  savings  banks  had  been  suggested 
by  several  people.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  Rev.  Henry 
Dunkin,  or  Duncan,  of  Ruthwell,  Scotland,  to  start  a  self-sustain¬ 
ing  institution  which  was  to  receive  deposits  from  the  general 
public.  His  Parish  Bank  received  in  its  first  year  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  £151,  which  increased  to  £922  in  four  years. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society, 
organized  in  1816,  incorporated  in  1819,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  starting  point  of  this  new  banking  system,  although  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  received  its  charter  even 
before  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  was  opened  in  1818,  the  New  York  Bank  for  Savings 
in  1819,  and  the  object  of  the  founders  of  the  latter  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  from  which  one  may 
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In  the  year  One  Thousand,  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty  tu*o. 

AW  ACT  fr  z^ZaA/zd/z  ztn  (A/s/jUu&ott  y£>r  <fzzz-z-rrzy*>  ***  •  f rvZAzzd/z/t  Azrzr. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative#  in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same. —  zu  ft’Mit'J-  zAzt/tuce/sA-  AAutcAAy ,  tAmaZAe.azr  A  >  ZAz//Az; 

yfyMn  ffirtu**  ZA*r  ^zr/y 

Ay  /As  ^ame  e/d<  JArAAozzyrAZze,  .XuAzAzAere/or  ./any*.  A  Ac  *j/*AA>A«/ tz< 
//u-Zrure  /jAAZA^zzz/,/^  cm  AA<  z<w«Ay  zf Wom/bAAr*.  uk#  «/£ z/u/uwer; 
„„zZ/,z‘zz»Ay^  azzJ^zzZArzzA/ZAz  AAZuz,  AxJeA^z 

„  ZA,  /A/z/y  ^/AcA.yAr  </jA  &**«/ »*«/«»  ZA< /r-Ay /*»rZJ  z/*/,- 
Ar  ,/AA,  jAzAtZ^  <///<,  C^zrzen^M/^z/rzz  ZAc  year-  *»<  ACu*~~/ 
z/yAZ  ZAi/ttZf'fi  /  rzzt  sZ jZc/  Zy  rr//*  . 

Zz,„j-  //.'/fi'rj~<Z..Z.,^  cfeZ~.  e  Z  /(-r,  5 , 
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ACT  OF  INCORPORATION 


gather  that  the  first  savings  banks  were  benevolent,  philanthropic 
undertakings,  and  this  underlying  idea  can  still  be  found  in  their 
operation.  When  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  convenience  in  Northampton,  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
town  set  about  it.  Among  the  incorporators  were  Jonathan  Hunt 
Butler,  bookseller  and  publisher;  Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  practicing 
physician;  Charles  P.  Huntington,  attorney;  Samuel  L.  Hinckley, 
high  sheriff,  president  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  others,  men  of 
high  character,  of  prominence  in  the  community,  of  practical 
business  sense,  of  vision,  interested  in  the  well-being  of  their  fel¬ 
lows.  Their  names  can  be  found  also  among  the  promotors  of 
other  civic  improvements. 

Some  of  them  were  lawyers,  others  merchants  on  Shop  Row, 
a  name  that  is  still  used  for  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street 
where  most  of  the  town’s  stores  are  situated.  Even  if  hardly  one 
of  the  original  buildings  remains  and  ownership  of  the  old  loca¬ 
tions  has  changed  repeatedly,  the  type  of  business  first  carried  on 
on  some  of  these  sites  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day. 
Shop  Row  was  begun  in  1769  when  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hunt  erected 
his  apothecary  shop.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  Winthrop  Hill- 
yer  and  a  druggist’s  business  is  still  conducted  on  the  upper  floor 
of  it  by  Charles  B.  Kingsley,  a  Trustee  of  the  Northampton  In¬ 
stitution  for  Savings  for  many  years.  This  store  and  the  old 
bookstore  founded  by  Simeon  Butler  in  1797  and  continued  by 
his  son,  Jonathan  Hunt  Butler,  who  later  became  a  publisher  and 
bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  for  nearly  sixty  years  carried  on  by 
Sidney  E.  Bridgman;  and  the  jewelry  store  established  1785,  con¬ 
tinued  later  by  Gen.  Benjamin  E.  Cook  and  now  by  E.  J.  Gare 
&  Son,  were  until  a  few  years  ago  the  only  stores  in  Shop  Row 
that  had  never  changed  their  business  from  the  beginning.  The 
book  business  in  the  old  Shop  Row  was  discontinued,  and  now 
the  well-known  Hampshire  Bookshop  supplies  the  needs  of  town 
and  college  and  of  a  very  large  adjoining  territory.  Henry  S. 
Gere’s  “Reminiscences  of  Old  Northampton,  1840-1850,’’  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  Shop  Row  as  it  was  when  he  came  to 
Northampton,  of  the  mercantile  establishments  and  the  men  who 
conducted  them. 

The  legislature  granted  the  bank  its  charter  March  1,  1842. 
On  October  8,  1842,  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  which  were 
present:  Samuel  L.  Hinckley,  Winthrop  Hillyer,  Samuel  Wells, 
J.  H.  Butler.  The  meeting  took  place  at  the  office  of  Samuel 
Wells,  the  charter  was  accepted  and  a  committee  appointed  to 


bring  in  a  list  of  names  for  officers.  An  adjourned  meeting  was 
held  October  22;  there  was  again  an  adjournment  to  October 
24,  and  at  this  meeting  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President — Charles  P.  Huntington 
Vice-Presidents — Benjamin  Barrett,  John  P.  Williston 
Secretary — Samuel  L.  Hinckley 
Auditor- — J.  H.  Butler 

Trustees — John  Clarke,  Ansel  Wright,  Winthrop  Hilly er, 
Joseph  Lathrop,  William  Arnold 
In  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Samuel  L.  Hinckley  was 
elected  as  Treasurer. 

Among  the  first  by-laws,  the  one  referring  to  the  amount  of 
deposits  allowed,  states:  “The  deposits  of  any  person  shall  not  at 
any  time  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  on  which  interest  shall  be 
allowed”.  This  limit  was  raised  to  $1,000  in  1853,  with  interest 
allowed  on  it.  Subsequently  the  limits  of  deposits  were  increased 
at  various  times  until  today  the  limit  of  monies  received  on  single 
accounts  is  $4,000  and  on  joint  accounts  $8,000. 


CommomuMitf)  of  jDaosadiusms. 

EXEAT  TH  E  DEPARTMENT 


Bj  tin?  thirty-sixth  Chapter  of  the 

Revised  Statute#,  il  is  provided,  m  reference  to  Savings  Banka, 
“that  the  Treasurer  of  ovorv  snob  Corporation  shall,  a*  often  as 
once  in  every  year,  moke  Retorn  of  the  stale  thereof,  as  it  wa*  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  Saturday  of  tome  preceding 
month  to  be  prescribed  -by  the  Governor :  whi«-h  Return  shall  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  -rithia  fifteen  days 
after  an  order  to  that  effect said  Return  to  specify  the  particular*, 
to  be  in  the  form,  and  to  be  certified  and  sworn  or  affirmed  to.  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Chapter  aforesaid. 


TCate,  tfcrrrferc.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 

the  said  Chapter,  I,  (£*&■*//</ _ Governor  of  the 

Commonwealth  of/4la**«chu*ettB.  do  hereby  direct  and  require  the 
Treasurer  of  the  •  f  (tf  f/e  / r //  <2Jh.  d/e  ftt/t 


f 


't/s  tJnt/tny*)  _ 


to  make  into  tin-  office.of  the 
Secretary  of  thaff  Commonweal]  h,  within  fifteen  day*  after  the  date 
of  this  Requisition,  a  Return  of  the  state  of  said  Institution,  as  it 
was  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  Saturday  of 
last,  certified  and  sworn  or  affirmed  to,  by 


the  Treasurer  and  five  or  more  of  the  Trusters  or  Manager*  of 


such  Corporation,  in  the  manner  and  form,  and  containing  all  the 
particulars,  sjwcified  and  prescribed  by  the  Chapter  aforesaid. 


GIVEJV  under  my  hand,  ihie  /*><//  , — .  -2.. — 

day  of  /<?  •  >  -  >.  /'  >  f  i*t  the  year  of  our  fxrrd  eighteen 

hundred  and  forty-  Set/* .  ^  * 

sr  uta  iM  tLi.ro  i  rax  oovrasoa. 


Secretary  of  the  Cm* monte* *ith. 


Call  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  a  return  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Institution,  dated  November  10,  1842 


In  1842,  the  permission  of  withdrawal  was  described  thus: 
“No  money  can  be  withdrawn  except  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January,  April,  October  and  July  except  the  Treasurer  may  pay 
any  depositor  who  applies,  on  any  other  Wednesday,  for  his  in' 
terest  or  capital,  or  part  thereof,  if  the  money  that  day  received 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  one  week’s  notice  before  the  day 
of  withdrawing  must  be  given  to  the  Treasurer.’’  “All  money 
received  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be  either  specie  or  bills  current 
at  the  Suffolk  Bank  in  Boston  and  all  payments  made  by  him  shall 
be  made  in  the  same  manner.’’ 

Today  no  notice  of  withdrawal  is  required. 

The  following  also  was  adopted  October  24,  1842,  stating 
that  “at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  the  first  to  be  computed  for 
the  first  Wednesday  of  April  1843,  there  shall  be  declared  and 
paid  a  dividend  of  all  the  profits  which  may  have  accrued  within 
the  five  years  aforesaid  (after  deducting  the  dividends  already 
made,  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Institution  and  the  sum  nec' 
essary  to  keep  good  the  capital  stock)  to  and  among  all  such 
depositors,  when  deposits  exceed  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and 
which  shall  have  remained  in  said  Institution  for  the  space  of  one 
year  at  least,  next  preceding  the  time  of  declaring  the  said  extra 
dividend,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  deposit' 
ed  and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  deposits  may  have 
remained  in  the  Institution.”  Dividends  were  paid  the  first  Mon' 
day  of  April  and  October,  and  deposits  made  on  the  first  Wed' 
nesday  of  any  month  drew  interest  from  the  first  of  that  month. 

It  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  in  the  office  of  the 
President  Charles  P.  Huntington,  April  8,  1844,  that  the  first 
dividend  was  declared  and  it  was  VOTED:  “That  the  Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  pay  a  Dividend  of  five  per  cent  per  annum  to 
depositors,  said  dividend  and  interest  to  be  computed  to  the  first 
Wednesday  of  April  1844.”  After  this,  dividends  were  paid 
semfiannually  at  four  per  cent  per  annum  until  October,  1848, 
when  the  five  per  cent  rate  was  paid.  In  April,  1844,  thirty  de' 
positors  had  $2,662.00  in  the  bank.  The  first  dividend  amounted 
to  $62.80,  a  small  sum  compared  with  approximately  $118,000 
paid  each  six  months  at  the  present  time.  In  all,  196  dividends 
have  been  paid  to  date  amounting  to  $15,230,603.14,  a  certain 
proof  that  the  Institution  has  been  of  benefit  to  those  who  entrust' 
ed  their  savings  to  it. 

That  the  enterprise  was  conceived  in  a  philanthropic  spirit 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  trustees  never  have  received, 
and  do  not  receive,  any  salary  and  that  for  the  first  ten  years  the 


Check  Paying  Federal  Tax  Imposed  during  the  Civil  War  Period  on  Dividend  and  Surplus. 
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Treasury  Department  Receipt  for  Payment  of  Revenue  Tax  on  Dividend  and  Surplus 


treasurer  had  no  compensation.  One  of  the  by-laws  specifies: 
“The  Trustees  of  this  Institution  shall  never  receive  any  emolu¬ 
ment  therefrom  but  may  allow  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
Treasurer  or  such  other  officers  as  may  be  found  necessary."  At 
the  trustees'  meeting  in  1853  it  was  decided,  “to  pay  the  Treas¬ 
urer  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  his  services  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  said  sum  to  be  paid  from  the  surplus  interest",  this 
evidently  being  considered  a  “reasonable  compensation." 

Between  1842  and  1851  the  known  integrity  of  the  treasurer 
was  the  only  guarantee  that  the  funds  of  the  bank  were  in  reliable 
hands,  but  September  9,  1851,  it  was  decided  that,  in  accordance 
with  good  business  practice,  “the  Treasurer  be  required  to  give 
bonds  to  the  Trustees  in  amount  of  $20,000  with  Sureties  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office." 

In  the  annual  meeting  1867,  the  by-laws  were  redrafted  and 
the  object  of  the  Institution  was  defined  thus:  “To  provide  a  safe 
and  profitable  mode  of  enabling  persons  of  all  descriptions  to  in¬ 
vest  such  parts  of  their  earnings  or  property  as  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  spare,  in  a  manner  which  will  afford  them  both  profits 
and  security.”  As  to  dividends,  it  was  decided  to  pay  them  the 
first  Wednesday  of  April  and  October  in  every  year,  and  this 
practice  is  still  adhered  to. 

In  the  earlier  days,  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 
did  not  indulge  in  advertising  its  advantages;  its  business  hours, 
however,  were  occasionally  stated  to  the  public  for  the  latter’s 
benefit.  Thus,  the  Hampshire  Gazette  of  January  3,  1860,  car¬ 
ried  the  following  small  notice: 

Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 
Office  on  Pleasant  Street 

Open  every  business  day  of  the  week,  from  ten  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  until  12  o’clock,  M.,  from  2  o’clock  till  4 
o’clock  P.M. 

Benjamin  Barrett,  Treas.  and  Secretary 
A  by-law  of  October,  1842,  says:  “The  office  shall  be  kept  in 
some  central  place  in  Northampton,  and  for  the  present  shall  be 
open  every  Wednesday  from  10  o’clock  till  12  M  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  business  of  the  office  may  require." 

This  “central  place  in  Northampton"  was  for  ten  years  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer,  and  here  the  first  funds  were  paid  in.  On 
November  30,  1842,  Isabella  McDermot  deposited  $7.00;  J. 
Richardson  Smith  $2.00.  On  January  18,  1843,  Winthrop  Hill" 
yer,  who  was  among  its  first  trustees  and  became  the  fourth 
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Lower  Main  and  Pleasant  Streets,  showing  first  location  of  the  Bank’s  quarters  in 
1842  in  the  building  second  from  the  left. 

president,  William  A.  Hawley,  Elisha  Turner,  Harvey  Kirkland, 
and  Elizabeth  G.  Stebbins  followed  with  $10.00  each,  Augustus 
Clarke  with  $5.00.  Mr.  Hillyer’s  deposit  has  never  been  dis' 
turbed  or  withdrawn  and  is  now  owned  by  the  present  president 
of  the  Institution,  Edward  T.  Heaphy,  and  with  the  accumulated 
interest  of  the  past  one  hundred  years  now  amounts  to  $931.46. 
A  few  days  later  a  companion  account,  Number  4,  was  opened 
in  the  name  of  J.  H.  Butler,  Jr.,  in  the  amount  of  $10.  Likewise 
this  account  has  never  been  added  to  or  withdrawn  from  and 
today  there  also  stands  to  the  credit  of  that  account  a  balance  of 
$931.46.  Through  the  generations  this  book  has  been  passed  on 
and  is  now  owned  by  Stephen  L.  Butler  of  Northampton  who  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  bank  since  1923.  From  such  insignificant  be' 
ginnings  has  the  Institution  grown  so  vigorously  that  this  year  its 
deposits  aggregate  $12,000,000,  and  it  has  paid  dividends  in  the 
course  of  its  history  even  exceeding  this  sum. 


Second  location  of  the  bank,  Corner  of  Main  and  Center  Streets. 


Building  erected  by  the  Institution  for  Savings  after  the  Fire  of  1876 


For  the  first  decade  it  was  officed  gratuitously;  the  first  office 
for  which  rent  was  paid  was  in  an  upper  room  on  Pleasant  Street, 
over  a  store  now  occupied  by  The  Fair  Store.  Then  it  was  moved 
to  rooms  over  the  Northampton  Bank  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Center  Streets,  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Northampton 
Cooperative  Bank,  and  was  located  there  at  the  time  of  the  great 
robbery.  After  the  fire  of  1876  that  destroyed  the  Old  Church 
and  part  of  the  neighboring  Whitney  building,  it  bought  the  latter 
and  erected  its  own  handsome  structure  that  served  its  needs  un¬ 
til  the  present  beautiful  banking  house,  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
section,  was  erected  in  1914-1915,  and  opened  to  the  public  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1915.  At  that  time  its  officers  were:  President,  Oliver 
Walker;  Vice-Presidents,  Merritt  Clark  and  H.  R.  Hinckley; 
Clerk  of  Corporation,  T.  G.  Spaulding;  Treasurer,  S.  D.  Drury; 
Assistant  Treasurer,  E.  F.  Stratton.  The  Board  of  Investment 
comprised  S.  D.  Drury,  Arthur  Watson,  and  Frank  E.  Clark. 
The  building  is  built  of  dark  colored,  water-struck  brick,  with 
soft  buff  grey  Indiana  limestone  on  a  base  of  Deer  Isle,  Maine, 
granite,  and  standing  between  the  new  brownstone  First  Church 
and  the  imposing  granite  Court  House,  presents  a  fine  appearance. 
The  bank  vault,  built  in  accordance  with  the  latest  ideas  of  mod¬ 
ern  vault  construction,  is  really  a  structure  independent  from  the 
main  building  and  may  be  regarded  as  indestructible  and  burglar- 
proof;  and,  of  course,  it  is  provided  with  all  possible  safeguards. 

From  the  office  space  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  first  treas¬ 
urer,  through  successive  stages  of  enlargement,  the  Northampton 
Institution  for  Savings  has  come  to  the  attractive  building  it  now 
occupies  which  it  uses  entirely  for  its  own  purposes.  In  these 
various  places  the  men,  who  have  conducted  the  bank’s  affairs, 
have  labored  with  devotion  for  its  up-building,  their  names  are 
embedded  in  the  history  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings  and  they  deserve  to  receive  special  notice  in  these  pages. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE 


NORTHAMPTON  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 


1842 ' 1942 


CHARLES  P.  HUNTINGTON 
President  1842' 1850 

He  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  Northampton  InstitU' 
tion  for  Savings  in  October,  1842,  and  served  until  1850.  Judge 
Huntington  was  a  native  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  but  came 
to  Hadley  at  an  early  age  and  passed  through  Hopkins  Academy 
before  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Judge  Howe’s  Law  School  in 
Northampton.  In  this  city  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be' 
came  a  very  influential  citizen,  was  appealed  to  by  many  for  coun' 
sel  and  help,  always  readily  given.  Public  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  integrity  was  shown  in  his  appointment  as  Register  of 
Deeds  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  1833,  and  as  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  by  Governor  Gardner,  and  later  as  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  while  he  lived  in  Boston.  At  various  times  during  his 
residence  in  Northampton  he  formed  copartnerships,  one  with 
Isaac  C.  Bates  from  1837  to  1845,  when  Mr.  Bates  died;  others, 
with  Wm.  Allen,  Jr.,  and  with  Judge  Charles  S.  Forbes,  until  he 
removed  to  Boston  where  he  died  in  1868.  For  eight  years  the 
Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  had  his  guidance  and  the 
benefit  of  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  affairs.  That  people 
trusted  him  and  relied  on  his  judgment  and  his  honesty  is  evi' 
denced  by  the  fact  that  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  largely 
occupied  in  the  management  of  trust  estates. 


ERASTUS  HOPKINS 

President  1850-1853 

His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
at  Andover  Academy,  and  through  private  tutoring  when  the 
family  moved  from  Boston  to  Northampton.  After  graduating 
from  Dartmouth  College,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  and  after  his 
ordination  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  New  York,  for  four  years.  Then  came  a  year  of  travel  in 
Europe  from  which  he  returned  in  1842  to  Northampton.  Here 
he  began  a  highly  successful  business  career.  He  was  active  in 
the  project  of  getting  a  railroad  from  Springfield  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  in  1845,  when  the  road  was  started,  was  made  president 
of  the  corporation  and  held  this  position  for  six  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glasgow  Gingham  Mills  and  president 
of  its  board  of  directors  until  he  died.  The  old  Northampton 
Bank  recognised  his  business  ability  by  electing  him  annually  for 
twenty-seven  years  to  its  board  of  directors.  His  interests  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  into  Springfield,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hopkins  &  King,  flour  dealers,  and  as  far 
as  Indiana,  where  railroads  had  his  attention.  He  was  a  man  of 
mark  wherever  he  was  seen  and  in  whatever  he  was  doing.  His 
personal  traits  and  varied  accomplishments,  his  commanding  ap¬ 
pearance  and  oratorical  ability,  together  with  a  fine  grasp  of  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  mind  to  set  them  forth  and  deal  with  them  clearly, 
made  him  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  political  field.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  city  for  many  years  in  the  legislature. 


JOSEPH  STODDARD  LATHROP 
President  1853T857 

Joseph  Lathrop’s  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lathrop,  was 
for  sixty 'five  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  West 
Springfield.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Lathrop,  served  as 
President  of  the  State  Senate  in  1829  and  1830,  and  was  a  meim 
her  of  Congress  for  four  successive  terms.  After  his  marriage,  in 
1838,  Joseph  Lathrop  came  to  Northampton. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wm.  H.  Stoddard  &  Joseph 
Lathrop,  succeeding  that  of  Tappan  &  Whitney  on  Shop  Row. 
Benjamin  Tappan  had  built  in  1770  a  small  wooden  building  for 
his  store,  replaced  this  in  1809  by  a  fine  brick  store,  with  a  sales' 
room  of  twenty'two  by  twenty  feet,  for  those  days  of  palatial  di' 
mensions,  and  like  so  many  of  his  fellow  merchants  on  the  street 
did  business  here  for  over  half  a  century.  Dry  goods,  hardware, 
groceries,  boots  and  shoes,  crockery,  all  these  commodities  could 
be  bought  in  this  store,  and  he  and  his  successors  always  did  a  large 
and  profitable  amount  of  business. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Northampton  Gas  Company, 
also  a  member  of  the  committee  to  build  the  water  works  and 
president  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners,  was  treasurer  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Institute  and  served  on  the  board  of  the  library. 
At  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1861,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lathrop  and  McKillop,  mer' 
cantile  agents.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  on  April  20,  1877. 


WINTHOP  HILLYER 
President  1857-1864 

Mr.  Hillyer  was  not  a  native  of  Northampton,  he  was  born  in 
East  Granby,  Connecticut,  but  after  his  removal  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  in  1827,  he  sent  the  roots  of  his  life  down  deeply  into  its  soil 
and  became  one  of  its  prominent  and  highly  respected  citizens,  a 
guiding  spirit  of  many  of  its  interests,  and  the  generous  benefactor 
of  one  of  its  greatest  institutions.  Although  he  had  only  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education,  native  intelligence  and  a  natural  leaning 
towards  cultural  subjects  developed  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
art,  and  a  desire  to  encourage  this  in  the  newly  founded  Smith 
College  prompted  him  to  make  possible  the  founding  of  the  Hill¬ 
yer  Art  Gallery  by  his  gift  of  $30,000,  to  which  his  heirs  after¬ 
wards  added  $50,000  more  from  his  estate. 

His  business  career  started  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  store 
of  Samuel  Tudor  in  Hartford,  but  in  1827  he  became  a  clerk  for 
Ebenezer  Hunt,  druggist  and  grocer  in  Northampton,  and  later, 
his  successor.  For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  in  business  in  North¬ 
ampton,  occupying  always  the  same  location  where  there  had  been 
a  drug  store  since  1769,  the  original  store  on  Shop  Row,  and  here 
he  built  up  a  considerable  fortune.  He  was  a  man  who  preserved 
the  ancient  virtue  of  hard  work,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  cart 
a  barrel  of  flour  on  a  wheelbarrow  himself  to  deliver  it  to  one  of 
his  customers  half  a  mile  away.  He  retired  from  active  business  in 
1855  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Northampton,  not  as  holder 


of  a  public  office,  for  he  never  was  willing  to  take  one,  but  as  coun¬ 
sellor  and  director  in  various  concerns.  From  its  organization  he 
had  been  a  trustee  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  its  investment  board,  and  his  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  business  matters  also  gave  him  for  a  number  of 
years  a  place  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Railroad,  and  for  fifteen  years,  of  the  Hampshire  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company. 


DR.  BENJAMIN  BARRETT 
Treasurer  1853-1864 
President  1864T867 

Dr.  Barrett  was  a  son  of  New  Hampshire,  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  and  Medical  School,  and  a  student  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  S.  Warren  Jackson.  He  made  his  residence  in  Northampton 
in  1823,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  was  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  several  other  physicians  until  he  gave  up  his  regular 
practice  for  that  of  a  consulting  physician.  No  one  enjoyed  a 
higher  and  more  respected  position  in  the  community  than  he; 
his  genial  personality,  his  generous  helpfulness  where  need  came 
to  his  notice,  his  undoubted  honesty,  his  great  energy,  his  grasp 
of  affairs  and  common  sense  made  him  an  outstanding  figure,  and 
it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  sought  out  for  positions  of 
public  trust.  He  served  for  several  years  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  was  president  of  the  County  Temperance  Society  and  of 
the  Hampshire  District  Medical  Society,  was  treasurer  and  clerk 
of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  from  1853  to  1864 
and  was  President  of  the  Institution  from  1864  to  1867. 


Facsimile  of  Dr.  Barrett  s  Internal  Revenue  License  to  Practice  as  a  Physician 

Dated  May  1,  1864 


JONATHAN  HUNT  BUTLER 
President  1867T868 

He  was  the  son  of  Simeon  Butler,  bookseller  and  publisher, 
in  whose  store  he  learned  the  book  trade  and  with  whom  he  went 
into  partnership,  succeeding  to  the  business  in  1833.  In  1849  he 
became  associated  with  Sidney  S.  Bridgman,  but  this  association 
lasted  only  one  year.  Mr.  Butler  went  to  Philadelphia  for  five 
years,  where  his  brother,  E.  H.,  was  engaged  in  the  same 
business. 

Mr.  Butler’s  business  as  a  bookseller  was  quite  extensive.  He 
was  also  an  enterprising  publisher,  who  not  only  ventured  to  put 
out  books  popular  among  church  people  but  also  a  polyglot 
pocket  Bible  and  a  similar  Testament.  During  his  father’s  time, 
the  first  volumes  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  published  in  his  printing  and  binding 
office,  and  the  son  brought  out  as  one  of  his  most  important  pub' 
lications  a  volume  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts  by  Professor 
Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College.  The  book  had  been  ordered  by 
legislative  enactment  and  was  partly  paid  for  by  the  state. 

The  first  bank  in  Northampton  had  been  the  Northampton 
Bank,  opened  in  1803  and  succeeded  by  the  Hampshire  Bank  in 
1813.  Mr.  Butler  was  chosen  president  of  this  bank  in  1857  and 
held  this  position  for  ten  years.  Later  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Lyman  became  its  president.  This  bank  closed  its  doors  soon  after 
the  establishment  in  1833  of  the  Northampton  Bank,  new  the 


Northampton  National  Bank,  the  stockholders  having  the  priv- 
ilege  of  taking  stock  in  the  new  bank. 

For  two  years,  1841  and  1842,  Mr.  Butler  was  Captain  of  a 
military  company,  he  was  appointed  town  clerk  in  1841,  chosen 
director  of  the  Hampshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  from 
1842  to  1848  was  its  president.  As  county  treasurer,  from  1846 
to  1850,  he  originated  an  admirable  system  of  county  bookkeep¬ 
ing. 

He  was  the  man  primarily  responsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings.  He  had  observed 
the  admirable  workings  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  founded  1825,  in  its  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  he  suggested  the  formation  of  such  a  bank  in  North¬ 
ampton.  His  suggestion  found  favorable  reception  and  by  him, 
Samuel  L.  Hinckley,  and  Stephen  Brewer  the  enterprise  was 
launched  and  a  charter  obtained.  He  became  president  of  the 
Institution  in  December  1867,  but  served  only  until  the  next  year 
when  he  left  for  Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN 
President  18684876 

He  came  of  pioneer  ancestry,  being  a  direct  descendant  of 
Samuel  Allyn,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
whose  son  Samuel  joined  the  small  band  that  went  out  to  hew 
its  fortunes  out  of  the  wilderness  around  Northampton.  His 
grandfather,  Thomas  Allyn,  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  John 
Hooker  of  Northampton  and  became  the  first  minister  of  Pitts- 
field.  He  was  known  as  the  “Fighting  Parson”,  on  account  of  his 
valor  at  the  battle  of  Bennington  and  in  other  engagements.  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen’s  father  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  1816,  of 
Bowdoin  College  1819,  and  in  1829  removed  to  Northampton. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Wheelock,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College.  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Bow¬ 
doin  and  Amherst  Colleges  gave  William  Allen  his  preliminary 
education,  then  came  the  study  of  law  in  the  law  schools  of  New 
Haven  and  Northampton,  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  county.  For 
a  while  he  was  associated  with  Judge  Huntington,  was  appointed 
to  the  Superior  Court  in  1872,  and  on  the  death  of  Justice  Colt, 
was  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Long  in  1881.  Together  with  his  father  and  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Erastus  Hopkins,  he  had  been  a  firm  supporter  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause  and  being  a  man  of  firm  principles,  adhered 
to  it  to  the  end.  He  was  one  of  the  original  corporators  of  The 


Clarke  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Northampton  InstitU' 
tion  for  Savings  had  his  sympathy  and  active  support  from  the 
beginning,  and  his  guiding  hand  as  its  president  from  1868  to 
1876. 


SAMUEL  THOMPSON  SPAULDING 
President  1876T877 

Judge  Spaulding’s  life  was  comparatively  short;  he  died  at  the 
age  of  58,  and  universally  beloved  as  he  had  been,  his  death  af- 
fected  the  entire  community  deeply.  He  had  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  knew  him  by  his  gentleness,  his  candor,  his  honesty,  his 
humor  and  his  judgment,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  activities 
were  not  confined  to  his  chosen  held  but  that  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  were  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  born  in  Jamaica, 
Vermont,  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1839,  studied  law  in 
Springfield  and  with  the  Hon.  Osmyn  Baker  in  Amherst,  prac¬ 
ticed  tor  a  while  in  Palmer  and  Ware,  came  to  Northampton  at 
the  invitation  of  Judge  Lorbes,  whose  partner  he  became,  was  for 
nine  years  District  Attorney  for  the  Northwestern  District,  viz,., 
Hampshire  and  Lranklin  Counties,  and  in  1872  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Hampshire  County.  He  was  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  President  of 
the  Hampshire  Mutual  Lire  Insurance  Co.,  member  of  the  Pm- 
dential  Committee  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  trustee  of  Smith 
College,  counsellor  when  important  wills  were  to  be  drawn,  ex¬ 
ecutor  of  wills,  and  all  these  offices  he  filled  with  rare  success. 
His  service  as  the  President  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for 
Savings  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death.  He  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  contributed  to  the  solidity  and  the  dependability  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  and  to  the  esteem  it  enjoys. 


HORATIO  GATES  KNIGHT 
President  1877T895 

Although  ExTieutenant  Governor  Knight  was  neither  a  son 
of  Northampton  nor  a  resident  of  the  town,  he  was  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  many  of  its  important  enterprises  and  institutions. 
His  marked  ability,  his  striking  personality,  his  success  as  a  public 
speaker,  brought  him  into  prominence  in  political  circles  as  well 
as  among  business  men  of  his  home  town,  Easthampton,  and  of 
Northampton.  His  kindliness  endeared  him  to  those  in  need,  and 
during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  many  a  needy  soldier’s  family 
felt  indebted  to  him  for  generous  assistance.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  associated  with  Samuel  Williston  in  the  National  Button 
Company  and  the  Williston  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company, 
as  sole  manager  for  years  and  later  as  its  president  and  treasurer. 
The  list  of  offices  which  he  held  in  business  and  philanthropic  in¬ 
stitutions  is  a  long  one:  he  was  an  original  corporator  of  The 
Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  and 
of  Williston  Seminary,  a  director  in  the  Glendale  Elastic  and 
the  Nashawannuck  Companies,  also  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Northampton,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  East 
hampton  for  several  years,  vice-president  of  the  Northampton  In¬ 
stitution  for  Savings  from  1868  to  1877,  and  its  president  from 
1877  to  1895.  His  services  in  the  political  field  were  equally  ex¬ 
tensive  and  important.  As  a  staunch  Republican  he  represented 
Easthampton  in  the  legislature  as  a  representative  and  senator,  was 


a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  1868  and  1869,  and  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  in  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  in  1878, 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  superintend  the  drafting  of  the 
militia  in  1862.  He  was  made  the  State  Commissioner  to  the 
Vienna  Exposition  1873,  and  in  1879  was  a  member  of  the  Mass" 
achusetts  Board  of  Education.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
Easthampton  and,  by  mutual  adoption,  also  of  the  mother  town 
of  which  Easthampton  in  its  beginnings  was  a  colony. 


MARVIN  M.  FRENCH 
President  189  5' 1896 

“In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  thus  suddenly  closed 
the  business  career  of  Mr.  French.  For  forty-three  years  he  had 
kept  a  clothing  store  on  Shop  Row,  on  the  same  spot;  for 
nearly  sixty  years  he  had  been  in  business,  known  and  liked 
throughout  the  county,  then,  suddenly,  death  removed  his  familiar 
figure  from  the  street  and  from  the  many  public  enterprises  with 
which  he  was  connected.  He  was  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
in  the  business  life  of  the  town  that  showed  how  a  clerk  in  a  store 
became  a  partner  and  eventually  the  owner  of  it.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  which  built  Northampton’s  water  system  and 
was  also  interested  in  establishing  the  gas  works.  For  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for 
Savings  and  had  been  its  president  since  December  1895,  when 
death  cut  short  his  term  of  service  seven  months  later. 


OLIVER  WALKER 
President  1896' 1921 

For  a  whole  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Walker  occupied  the 
presidential  chair  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings, 
longer  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  Like  them  he  had  wide 
business  interests  and  in  them  served  his  town  long  and  faith' 
fully.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  46th  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Regiment  during  the  Civil  War,  conducted  an  insurance  business 
for  sixty'three  years,  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hampshire 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  trustee  of  the  Northampton 
Institution  for  Savings  for  forty  years,  and  guided  its  affairs  as 
president  with  tact  and  eminent  success  and  satisfaction  to  all. 


SAMUEL  D.  DRURY 
Treasurer  1899' 1921 
President  192  1- 1923 

The  presidents  of  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 
from  the  beginning  have  been  men  of  affairs  who  found  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  largely  of  their  time  and  energy  to  institutions  that 
aimed  for  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  community,  and 
Mr.  Drury  was  no  exception.  He  was  for  some  time  president 
of  the  Northampton  Historical  Society,  a  member  of  the  newly 
established  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  treasurer  of  The  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  director  of  the  Northampton  National 
Bank,  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  town.  Mr.  Drury 
was  connected  with  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 
since  1881,  was  made  treasurer  in  1899,  and  was  president  for 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 


EDWIN  F.  STRATTON 
Treasurer  1921T923 
President  1923T936 

In  length  of  service  as  president  of  the  Northampton  InstitU' 
tion  for  Savings,  Mr.  Stratton  stands  next  to  Horatio  G.  Knight. 
Mr.  Stratton  came  to  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings 
when  he  was  twentyTve  years  old  and  advanced  from  teller  to 
assistant  treasurer,  to  treasurer  (1921T923),  and  to  president. 
He  also  found  it  no  interference  with  his  duties  at  the  bank  to 
give  his  help  to  other  institutions  deserving  support.  Thus,  he 
became  treasurer  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Drury.  He  also  was  president  of  the  Hill  Institute  in 
Florence  and  a  director  of  the  Northampton  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Company. 


EDWARD  T.  HEAPHY 
President  1936' 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  Northampton  Insti' 
tution  for  Savings,  the  corporation  went  outside  the  city  in  its 
search  for  a  president  and  lured  away  Mr.  Stratton’s  successor 
from  a  similar  institution.  Mr.  Heaphy  is  a  native  of  Lee,  Massa' 
chusetts.  He  attended  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  Holy  Cross  College  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1921.  For  fifteen  years,  he  was  associated  with  the  City 
Savings  Bank  of  Pittsfield,  served  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Savings 
Banks  Association  of  Massachusetts  and  later  as  a  member  of  its 
Executive  Committee,  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
Administration  of  the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  and  Trustee  of  the  Crippled  Children’s  School  in  Pittsfield. 
At  present,  in  Northampton,  Mr.  Heaphy  is  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Investment  of  the  Bank,  a  director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Northampton,  president  and  director 
of  the  Hotel  Essex,  Inc.  of  Holyoke,  and  director  of  the  North' 
ampton  Community  Fund  Association. 


SAMUEL  LYMAN  HINCKLEY 
Treasurer  1842-1853 

He  was  bom  in  Northampton,  the  second  son  of  Jonathan 
Hunt  Lyman,  but  at  the  request  of  his  grandfather,  Judge  Samuel 
Hinckley,  whom  he  had  assisted  for  many  years  in  his  extensive 
law  practice,  he  adopted  the  latter’s  name.  Mr.  Hinckley  was  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  and  studied  law  at  the  Cambridge 
Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Northampton  and  prac¬ 
ticed  here  for  a  number  of  years.  He  did  not  care  to  enter  pub¬ 
lic  life,  but  several  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  sought 
him  and  he  filled  them  with  devotion  and  success.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hampshire  Mutual  Eire  Insurance  Company,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  high  sheriff  of  Hampshire 
County.  He  had  been  active  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  charter  for 
the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  usefulness  of  such  an  institution  and  was  deeply  interested  in 
its  development.  He  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  in  the  early  days 
of  its  existence  when  deposits  were  small  and  no  proper  place 
for  safe  keeping  available,  it  was  said  that  Mr.  Hinckley  carried 
the  funds  of  the  bank  in  his  hat. 


JOHN  WHITTELSEY 
Treasurer  1864-1866 

Mr.  Whittelsey’s  career  shows  again  that  ability  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  are  certain  to  bring  advancement  and  success.  He 
rose  from  clerk  to  bookkeeper,  from  teller  to  cashier  in  the  North¬ 
ampton  National  Bank,  and  when  he  held  this  latter  position  he 
was  forced  by  the  Northampton  Bank  robbers  to  reveal  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  bank  vault,  an  experience  that  clouded  his  whole 
life.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  bank  officer  in  Northampton, 
and  faith  in  his  ability  and  his  character  led  to  his  appointment 
as  the  third  treasurer  of  the  Northamptan  Institution  for  Savings. 


LAFAYETTE  MALTBY 
Treasurer  1866T899 

Mr.  Maltby  was  a  native  of  New  York  State,  studied  law  in 
Utica  and  began  the  practice  of  it  before  he  had  become  of  age. 
For  years  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  the  South,  Kentucky  and 
New  Orleans,  and  had  interests  in  Mississippi  steamers,  owning 
or  chartering  them  to  carry  his  commodities,  sugar,  tin,  coffee, 
to  market.  While  in  the  South  he  owned  slaves,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Union  cause.  He 
came  to  Northampton  in  1858,  and  he  was  chosen  a  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Northampton  National  Bank.  In  December 
1865,  he  became  treasurer  and  principal  manager  of  the  North¬ 
ampton  Institution  for  Savings  and  gave  to  that  bank  thirty-five 
years  of  faithful  and  very  successful  service.  In  appreciation  of  his 
services  the  trustees  gave  him  a  gratuity  of  $2,000.  When  he 
died  the  assets  of  the  Institution  had  grown  to  be  $3,500,000. 
Mr.  Maltby  was  also  a  trustee  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 


RALPH  E.  HARLOW 
Treasurer  1923' 

Ralph  E.  Harlow,  son  of  George  Wesley  Harlow,  and  Mary 
Louise  (Kneeland)  Harlow,  was  born  in  Northampton,  and 
educated  in  the  Northampton  Public  Schools.  He  left  the 
Northampton  High  School  in  1900  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Northampton.  In  1918  he  left  the 
employ  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  accepted  a  position  with 
the  Hadley  Falls  Trust  Company,  Holyoke.  In  1919  he  was  called 
to  the  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings;  was  elected  treasurer 
in  1923,  corporator  in  1924,  trustee  in  1932  and  clerk  of  the 
Investment  Committee  in  1936. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  in  1916,  and  alderman 
in  1917T918;  member  of  the  Executive  Board  Hampshire  Coum 
ty  Boy  Scouts  1925T927,  President  of  the  same  in  1927;  treasurer 
of  the  Northampton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1933T936;  is  a 
justice  of  the  peace  and  officer  to  qualify  public  officers. 


Thus  ends  this  short  sketch  of  Northampton  and  the  North' 
ampton  Institution  for  Savings.  In  not  far  from  three  hundred 
years  the  tiny  hamlet  has  grown  into  the  present  city.  Rude  be' 
ginnings  have  been  altered  by  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 
Enterprises  have  sprung  up  and  have  declined  or  become  de' 
funct;  they  have  made  way  for  others  that  better  met  the  chang' 
ing  needs  of  the  times.  Men  have  come  and  gone  in  Northamp' 
ton,  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  town  and  have  added  to  its 
reputation.  Some  of  them  have  occupied  high  positions  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation.  Caleb  Strong,  elected  eleven  times  Gov' 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  was  United  States  Senator  in  the  first 
Congress,  was  reflected  but  resigned  before  the  completion  of 
his  second  term.  Eli  Porter  Ashmun  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator  in  1816,  but  died  two  years  later.  Elijah  Hunt  Mills 
served  in  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  as  Representative,  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  1820,  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
for  the  short  term  to  fill  a  vacancy  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
full  term.  He  resigned  in  1827  because  of  ill  health  and  Daniel 
Webster  became  his  successor.  Isaac  Chapman  Bates,  a  member  of 
Congress  for  four  successive  terms,  was  United  States  Senator 
from  1841  to  1845,  when  he  died  at  his  post  in  Washington. 
From  Northampton  came  also  Captain  Francis  A.  Cook,  com' 
mander  of  the  ‘"Flying  Squadron”  at  Santiago,  1898.  From  this 
town  also  came  Catherine  Robbins  Lyman  who  became  the 
mother  of  Sara  Delano  and  so  the  grandmother  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Northampton  may  claim  as  its  most 
distinguished  adopted  son,  Calvin  Coolidge.  Here  began  his  politfi 
cal  career  that  led  from  the  lowest  station  in  the  city  government 
to  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  After  he  had  filled  several  offices  in 
the  city,  he  became  its  Mayor,  1910T911.  He  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  the  Lower  House  from  1907  to 
1908;  in  the  Senate,  from  1912  to  1915,  and  was  President  of 
this  body,  191 4' 1915.  He  was  Lieutenant  Governor,  1916' 
1919,  Governor,  191 9' 1921,  was  elected  Vice'President  of  the 
United  States  in  1920  and  became  President  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harding,  August  2,  1923.  He  was  elected  President  in  1924  for 
the  full  term.  On  his  retirement,  he  returned  to  Northampton 
where,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly,  he  died,  January  5,  1933,  aged 
sixty'one  and  a  half  years.  Since  1895,  when  he  graduated  from 
Amherst  College,  Northampton  had  been  his  home  and  it  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  sterling  character  that  here  should  be  erected 
a  monument  of  enduring  value  and  great  usefulness  to  his  memory 
in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  River  that 


he  loved.  “A  grateful  State  and  Nation  have  erected  this  bridge 
in  commemoration  of  his  distinguished  services”,  so  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  bronze  memorial  tablets  affixed  to  the  massive  pylons 
at  either  end  of  the  structure. 

Many  others  there  have  been  in  this  place,  in  less  conspicuous 
and  exalted  positions,  who  in  quieter  ways  have  made  their  mark 
and  have  done  efficient  work,  and  who  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion  to  the  sum  total  of  Northampton’s  achievements;  among 


CALVIN  COOLIDGE  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE 

them  are  historians,  scholars,  writers  of  note,  and  they  have 
helped  to  crown  their  city  with  distinction.  When  the  town 
became  a  city  in  1833,  it  inscribed  on  its  seal  the  words  caritas, 
educatio  justitia.  Here,  more  than  almost  anywhere,  has  caritas, 
done,  and  is  doing,  its  perfect  work.  Here,  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  all  kinds  flourish  and  offer  preparation  for  a  fuller  life  and 
the  means  to  attain  it.  Here,  justice  has  had  a  home  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Thus,  the  motto  on  its  seal  rightly  proclaims  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  fair  city. 

The  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings  has  had  a  remark¬ 
able  growth.  When  Lafayette  Maltby  took  charge  of  its  affairs 


as  treasurer,  which  office  he  held  from  1866  to  1899,  the  deposits 
were  $268,000;  in  1882,  when  the  bank  was  forty  years  old,  they 
had  grown  to  $1,868,000  and  now  after  100  years  its  deposits 
are  over  $12,000,000.  Who  dares  to  foretell  what  its  future 
will  be?  In  view  of  the  changed  conditions  in  the  money 
market,  dividends  and  interest  rates  have  necessarily  declined,  but 
even  if  financial  return  on  investments  have  grown  smaller — the 
common  experience  of  all  banks — the  security  this  institution  offers 
has  never  been  impaired,  and  its  high  standard  of  banking  service 
stands  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  years  as  a  monument  to  the 
integrity  and  foresight  of  its  founders  and  a  bulwark  of  safety  for 
the  savings  of  over  16,000  depositors.  It  weathered  the  storms 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  First  World  War,  and  the  various  economic 
depressions,  and  there  has  been  no  passing  of  dividends  in  its 
long  career. 

The  first  loan  ever  made  by  the  Northampton  Institution  for 
Savings  was  for  $  1 20  to  the  County  of  Hampshire,  the  first  mort' 
gage  loan  was  for  $600  to  John  Fitch  secured  by  meadow  land  in 
Hatfield;  both  these  loans  were  made  on  first  class  security  and 
established  the  precedent  in  the  character  of  loans  made  by  the  In* 
stitution,  to  which  it  has  adhered  throughout  the  past  hundred 
years.  The  bank  now  has  more  than  16,000  depositors,  with  de' 
posits  exceeding  $12,000,000;  over  one  third  of  this  sum  is  invest' 
ed  in  United  States  Government  bonds  and  over  $5,500,000  in 
Real  Estate  Mortgages.  Not  only  by  purchasing  government 
securities  but  also  by  largely  promoting  the  sale  of  them  in  this  as 
in  former  wars,  has  it  rendered  valuable  patriotic  service.  It  has 
inculcated  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  saving,  it  has  been  of  iire 
mense  assistance  to  home  owners  and  home  builders,  has  had  a 
large  share  in  promoting  the  agricultural  interests  of  neighboring 
communities,  and  among  its  promoters  and  supporters  have  been 
not  a  few  who  have  made  Northampton  and  its  neighborhood  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  The  Northampton  Institution  for 
Savings  has  seen  much  in  the  way  of  change  and  some  changes  it 
has  helped  to  bring  about.  It  stands  secure  on  the  foundation  of 
an  honorable  history  as  a  safe  depository  for  the  people’s  savings, 
and  in  these  critical  days  is  more  than  ever  ready  to  serve  the 
community  and  the  country. 


AIR  VIEW  OF  BUSINESS  AREA  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  1942 
Facing  left  to  right:  First  Congregational  Church  of  Northampton,  Northampton  Institution  for  Savings,  Court  House,  First 
National  Bank  and  Smith  Charities.  To  the  rear  of  the  Court  House  is  the  Hotel  Northampton. 


